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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WAR—AN OPERA HOUSE FOR 
NEW YORK—THE ACTORS’ 
DILEMMA 


BS oecoags September 3: The world is at 
war again. 


— Metropolitan Opera Company 
will carry on next season according 
to the usual schedules, but an announce- 
ment recently made indicates a decided 
change before the 1940-41 season starts. 
It suggests the purchase by the public of 
the Opera House and the land on which 
it stands from the owners of the property 
who now lease it to the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. These 
owners are, in fact, largely the boxholders 
of the Metropolitan Opera, or the estates 
of former boxholders, who are weary of 
their long burden of taxation and main- 
tenance. The desirability of such a pur- 
chase from the point of view of the pub- 
lic must be viewed in several ways: 

It seems self-evident that a city of the 
size and importance of New York must 
have an active opera house; should have 
at least two, one for the performance of 
large works, the other for lyric opera 
now without a home. The Metropolitan 
is soundly built, the acoustics are good, 
not more of the seats are useless (as far as 
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The moment at which Salvador Dali's 

surrealist script for the Marx Brothers 

meets the reality of the world’s news. 
a 


WE WELCOME a new recruit to 
the ranks of theatre magazines, 
London’s New Theatre, edited by 
John E. Cross. Contributors to the 
first issue, including such familiar 
names as Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Paul Robeson, Luise Rainer, André 
Van Gyseghem, Maurice Browne, 
give promise of the combination of 
theatre with liberal politics that has 
been the keynote of America’s TAC. 
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THE OUTSTANDING event of the 
Eleventh Malvern Festival which 
opened on the 7th of August was un- 
doubtedly the new play, Jn Good 
King Charles’s Golden Days, by 
England’s rising young dramatist 
Bernard Shaw, given as the climax 
of a week of ‘world premiéres’. The 
six comedies presented on successive 
days and repeated during the follow- 
ing three weeks were all directed by 
H. K. Ayliff, with costumes and 
scenery by Paul Shelving. Roy Lim- 
bert and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the 
latter exercising some sort of ex- 
tremely remote control from Holly- 
wood, were responsible for this 
ambitious program. Yet in spite of 
the presence of a group of excellent 
and experienced actors and the 
energy and devotion of all concerned, 
the results as reported in the English 
press and by our own ‘special cor- 
respondent’ were disappointing. With 
the exception of James Bridie’s What 
Say They which, according to W. A. 
Darlington, was a witty and original 
comedy that lost much of its effect 
by the way it was directed and cast, 
and Big Ben, a cavalcade of English 
family life and industry by Evadne 
Price and Ruby Miller, which sev- 
eral critics thought had the makings 
of an acceptable West End offering, 
the plays were undistinguished. 
Robert Vansittart’s Dead Heat, with 
its fox-hunting county household, 
its politics and flirtations, followed 
a conventional pattern. Nor did 
Alexander Knox, that talented young 
actor whose performance in Geneva 
last year and as James, Duke of 
York, this year attracted favorable 
comment, escape the reminiscent 
note in his O/d Master. In Professor 
from Peking, S. 1. Hsiung dealt with 
politics in modern China, a theme 
which would have been keenly inter- 
esting had the author of Lady 
Precious Stream mastered more 
thoroughly the complexities, or sim- 
plicities, of western stagecraft. 
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sight is concerned) than is customary in 
opera houses built for elegance. Mr. Ed- 
ward Johnson, who has been the director 
of the company during the last years, is 
an artist of high standard and active pur- 
pose whose accomplishment against enor- 
mous odds is praised everywhere. Mrs. 
August Belmont, through the Opera 
Guild, has re-established a lively audi- 
ence interest in opera such as the Metro- 
politan provides. Only those who know 
how low the Metropolitan funds and 
prestige had dropped, how divided are 
the opinions and desires of the directors 
and business heads, how little money, 
material or cooperation Mr. Johnson and 
his associates have had to work with, 
know the support they have earned. 

But there is the other side of the pic- 
ture. The Metropolitan Opera hasbeen for 
years the least progressive of the world’s 
great opera houses. The settings and 
costumes would disgrace a third-rate 
theatre. The chorus is so bad as to defy 
description. The operas are invariably in- 
sufficiently rehearsed. The stage, both in 
form and equipment, is outmoded and 
while it might, at great expense, be re- 
made to fit more modern staging of old 
operas, it could never function as the 
basis for modern operatic writing and 
production. Nor could the seats with 
poor sight-lines, or no sight-lines what- 
ever, be made to fit into the modern con- 
cept of a house in which the performance 
is directed to every member of the audi- 
ence, not to a king or his court or an 
aristocracy of wealth. 

If the present opera house were pur- 
chased at a reasonable price and remade 
to take advantage of its fullest possibili- 
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ties, it might serve the needs of the im- AFTER an uninspiring week it was 
mediate present, but it might also delay, hardly surprising that Shaw’s con- 


ee versation piece should have been 
for many years, the hope of raising funds greeted with cntiensineen on Sieiidieds: 


for a satisfactory home for opera in New In Good King Charles’s Golden Days 
York. And it is important, as one critic was, as Ivor Brown says, ‘a mixed 


says, not to fool the public into spending i aoe Pat 2a aioe 
money to bail out the boxholders’ by ters of heaven and earth,’ in which 


taking the property off their hands if that Newton, Kneller, George Fox, James, 
is going to mean delay to real progress. Charles and the latter’s merry ladies 


; . . all took part. The play closed with a 
There is another possible solution that onsen ul the adi ania an 


has not yet been suggested: If the present how man the ungovernable is to be 
owners of the real estate find the burden governed. It is discouraging to realize 


of taxes and maintenance too heavy, they that even Shaw has no answer. 
* 


might make a gift of the property to the cporGkE BERNARD SHAW’S 
city or to some civic organization that fiftieth play Geneva, produced at the 
would undertake to produce opera there 1938 Malvern Festival, is one of 


as a community project until time and ‘hree plays announced for a reper- 
tory tour of Canada this season, 


opportunity arrived for a new building, opening in Montreal October 9, 


with a large and a small stage. with Maurice Colburne and Barry 
Jones. The other plays are James 
Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel and 


Sm ever-recurring rumor that film yy. Cojpurne’s Charles the Ring. 
producers are planning to establish 


6 
studios near New York brings to the fore IN ITALY Our Town is Piccola 


the problem, much discussed in London C##é, but except for the difference in 
language it seems much the same 


and Paris, as to whether the opportunity ..07 ac in America. Scenario testi- 
for multiple employment in theatre, fies that Thornton Wilder’s play has 
film, radio and television is becoming an- won friends all through Italy where 


other menace to the stage. The theatre in small-town theatre groups have 
adopted it as warmly as have Ameri- 


New York now suffers acutely from the o's community theatres. And its 
flight to Hollywood of many of its most success has spread out into the open, 
talented young actors. In London and with Miles Heberer of the Kansas 
Paris actors can fill movie engagements a8 ee See 0 
without losing touch with the theatre, goor production. 

without separating themselves from those * 

contacts with playwrights, producers and ae _— 
directors which tend to build a consistent },,:14 it themselves, according to 4 
career. The movies certainly benefit by news note about Newbattle Abbey 
this close contact which makes trained Adult College near Edinburgh. Here, 


actors available for the screen. Kermesse Ut of the old Abbey stables, stu- 
dents have made an 80-seat theatre 


Héroique, The Lady Vanishes, The Citadel 5, use as a dramatic laboratory, and 
and a score of other films have proved the for showing documentary films. 
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OUT OF the Soviet Union comes 
an issue of the magazine Theatre 
which is devoted almost entirely to 
Shakespeare. There is no telling 
how interesting the text is, but 
the illustrations — scores of them — 
are alluring. The paper on which the 
magazine is printed does not give 
the artistic values to photographs 
that we are accustomed to find in 
our American publications, but there 
is something that easily takes the 
place of fine printing in this record. 
The frontispiece shows S. Mikhoels 
as King Lear, a portrayal very dif- 
ferent from the Lears we are ac- 
customed to, but remarkable in its 
quality. There are half a dozen 
interesting Othellos, Edmund Kean’s 
Coriolanus, and some rather dreadful 
English Romeo and Fuliets of an 
earlier generation. There is Julia 


Arthur as Lady Anne in Richard III, 


point. For the young actor the benefit is 
obvious for he often finds in film, radio 
and, increasingly, in television, his only 
means of survival. Yet the method has 
its serious disadvantages. The usual diffi- 
culties of casting are greatly increased by 
constant threat of movie employment; 
rehearsal schedules are continually dis- 
rupted by movie as well as radio engage- 
ments and, further, once a play is 
launched the producer often finds that 
his actors are tempted to take on a double 
load — to work in the studios all day and 
to arrive at the theatre in the evening 
exhausted and spiritually breathless, able 
to give only the most sketchy of per- 
formances. If movies are to be produced 
in or near New York some rational ad- 


Frank Benson as Caliban, a strange justment should be made so that the 


picture of John Gielgud as Macbeth, 
Henry Irving as Macbeth, a score 
of Hamlets including Possart, Moissi 
and Kachalov, the latter with 
Richard Boleslavsky as his Laertes. 
There are designs by Akimov and 
Shifrin, good portraits of Yurev as 
Antony and Othello, and the charm- 
ing costume sketch for Grumio by 
Makarova and Isakov (page 691) 
in a performance of The Taming of 
the Shrew at Rostov-on-Don. For 
pleasure in paging through, and for 
the record, this number of Theatre 
should be on every collector’s shelf. 
J 

ADD to the list of dramatists’ 
awards one offered by the Play- 
wrights’ Company in memory of 
Sidney Howard. $1500 will be 
granted annually for the best first 
play by an American author pro- 
duced on Broadway. The Play- 
wrights will be promoting one of 
Mr. Howard’s chief interests when 
they give encouragement to talented 
young authors, and doing the Amer- 
ican scene great service besides. 
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great benefits of supplementary employ- 
ment may be reaped without further 
inroad on the stage. The movies need 
trained actors, but actors cannot be 
trained without adequate opportunity 
for rehearsal and without a good degree 
of concentration on the job in hand. 


gee OnLy really happy theatre round 
about this season has been the sum- 
mer theatre. There have, of course, been 
false starts and fade-outs, but there have 
also been more theatres well managed, 
well financed and with good repertories. 
There have been well-known actors beg- 
ging for parts and records broken for 
attendance and receipts. All of this is a 
part of the reason why a shudder could 
be felt running up the New England 
coast when a news note announced the 
threat of the stagehands’ union to lay 
hands on the summer theatre next year. 























Grumio in The Taming of the Shrew, a drawing for the part that is in itself 
almost an actor’s complete characterization, as conceived by the artists 
Makarova and Isakov, and illustrated in Theatre, a Soviet magazine. 








Richard Tucker 


The irrepressible Willie Howard as Max Perisphere in George White’s Scan- 
dals. Although Mr. White has provided better material for Mr. Howard in 
past editions of the Scanda/s, Mr. Howard still manages to add greatly to the 
gaiety of a fast-stepping, hilarious revue, generously sprinkled with beautiful 
girls, tuneful songs, bawdy jokes and fleet dancing. 




















Broadway in Prospect 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


S THIS article is written there is a big show going on in New York. 
The scenes change every day and it may be quite a different 
drama than it is now before the magazine comes off the press. Never- 
theless this must stand as a record. The drama before us has no name 
because it is not intended for an audience, but everything an audience 
sees this winter, and perhaps for many winters — in the theatre, the 
movies, the night clubs and wherever else entertainment is offered — 
depends upon the outcome of this show. It is melodrama of the fiercest 
kind and might well be titled Brother Against Brother or The War of 
the Unions Against One Another. It has been in rehearsal far longer 
than Equity allows. It has in fact been preparing — not too secretly — 
for years. Anyone who has looked with open eyes at the map of theatre 
organization and has seen the unfriendly relation between employers, 
the constant bitterness between employers and labor, and especially 
the antagonisms within and between the unions themselves, could 
have foretold the strife that has at last broken out. The only surprise 
is that it held off so long; that any theatre whatever could exist for 
a day on so false, unsteady, irrational, unbusinesslike a basis. Yet the 
theatre, with characteristic nonchalance, has preferred to ignore the 
fundamentals of its existence, to keep one eye on the prevailing wage 
and the other on the ‘take’ at a box-office and to let it go at that. 
Before the labor unions entered the field, you had something pre- 
tending to be both an art and an industry which was nothing more 
than a gambling institution with all of the odds set firmly against the 
steady success of any individual or any group. Workers in the theatre 
had no permanent opportunity whatever. A producer had a few. When 
his play made a hit he ‘made his pile’. Next year or the year after he 
lost it in a succession of failures. Except for the men who owned the- 
atre real estate, there was almost no one engaged in the business of 
the theatre whose success had lasted more than a decade. 
The labor unions came into the picture to defend theatre workers 
against this insecurity and impermanence and they made enormous 
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gains in many important directions. Little by little they organized 
the actors, the chorus, the stagehands, the scene painters and design- 
ers, the musicians, the teamsters, the treasurers, the press agents, the 
wardrobe mistresses and many other groups. 

Today unionization is complete, but how demoralized it is inter- 
nally may be inferred when intelligent people concerned in the event 
give credence to such stories as this: that when one of the last unions 
was in process of forming there arose a difference of opinion among the 
groups involved which was settled quite simply when a representative 
of the teamsters’ union (never a negligible factor in such situations) 
came into the conference room with a body-guard on each side and a 
gun in each hand and placing the guns on the table said quite firmly: 
‘this is what you shall do’ and that was what was done. 

Self-respecting, hard-working, kindly, theatre-loving workers, like 
the great majority of the rank and file employed in the theatre, cannot 
defend themselves when matters get so far out of hand. 

The unions are not to blame for the fact that the underlying fac- 
tors in their structure are, generally speaking, no more sound than the 
laws governing the industry upon which they are based. There was no 
other way at first to fight evil conditions but to make rules to counter- 
act immediate evil rather than to create permanent good. 

Today, however, three things are manifest: 1) The unions are the 
controlling element in the theatre. 2) With some notable exceptions, 
the individual union aims and jurisdictions are not only antagonistic 
to one another, but full of the elements that breed internal strife. 
3) When the struggle between the various unions breaks wide open, the 
entire fabric of the theatre can be wrecked. 

Now the theatre war has begun. What caused it is, on the surface, 
so small a matter that there are obviously deeper currents stirring. 
Certain officers of the American Federation of Actors (originally the 
union of vaudeville and variety players) have been accused of mis- 
managing the affairs of the union in ways which, while discreditable, 
seem ironically small compared to some of the accepted doings in the 
field. The charges brought a trial, a rift, the withdrawal of a charter, 
a new charter granted to these actors by the stagehands’ union. All 
informed sympathy is with Actors’ Equity and with the members of 
the stagehands’ union who are reported to be strongly opposed to their 
leaders’ action. But the heads of the IATSE (the stagehands’ union) 
threaten action. What that may mean, this paragraph in the Times 
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NO TIME FOR COMEDY 


Katharine Cornell has successfully spanned a bad theatrical summer in S. N. 
Behrman’s comedy of manners and is planning an extensive tour with the 
play in the late autumn. The supporting role, left vacant by Laurence Oli- 
vier’s departure for England, has been assumed by Francis Lederer, Viennese 
actor and film star, last seen on Broadway in 4utumn Crocus. 





Lucas and Monroe 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE as the wife of a man married to his job, in Sam- 
son Raphaelson’s comedy, Sky/ark, which John Golden brings to Broadway 
after tryouts in the summer theatre circuits and on the road. 

















BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


states more succinctly than we could possibly do: ‘It was generally 
agreed that the scene of hostilities would shift to Hollywood, and it 
was believed probable that the Screen Actors Guild would support 
financially the United Studio Technicians Guild [which has been 
financed by CIO affiliates and] which is fighting the stage employes’ 
rule in the film studios. . . . The Screen Actors Guild may call out 
the film stars in Hollywood to interrupt the jobs of members of the 
strongest single unit of the stage employes’ union. Mr. Browne’s 
associates have indicated that they would promptly retaliate, either 
by calling out the IATSE projectionists in the nation’s film houses or 
by calling out all stagehands on Broadway.’* 

However this ‘incident’ may be settled, it will not solve the funda- 
mental problems with which the theatre is faced today. Producers are 
faced with them, actors and technicians are faced with them, the 
audience is faced with them. There can be no end to the war within 
the theatre until all the workers, and if possible the employers joining 
with them, unite to form a labor structure within which men may work 
at peace with one another, on which a self-respecting industry may 
thrive, through which an art may flower. 


Already the openings are a month late. George White’s Scandals 
was the only show that opened the doors of a theatre in New York in 
the month of August. It braved the fates with an opening night 
price of $7.70, and a regular top of $4.40, it brought Willie and 
Eugene Howard, Ben Blue and other laughmakers to the fore, in 
scenery by Albert Johnson. And it called attention to the talents of 
Ella Logan and Ann Miller, bright young singing and dancing stars. 

And though certain ventures have been abandoned, others delayed, 
many plans withheld from announcement, there are still enough at- 
tractive events scheduled to indicate how delightful a season may be 
ahead if all goes well, and in any case, how difficult a thing it is to 
interfere for any length of time with the fearlessly creative imagination 
which is the one steady and undying element in the life of the theatre. 

From here on every note assumes the premise ‘if all goes well’. If 
all goes well, then, the season has a far better than usual list of plays 
held over from last year or from the summer. These include: Leave It 
to Me!, The Streets of Paris, The American Way, The Little Foxes, 


*It is good to report that as the magazine goes to press the first lap of the struggle is 
over, the opposition charter is revoked and the actors and stagehands have shaken hands. 
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Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The Philadelphia Story, Hellzapoppin, Yokel 
Boy, the never-ending Tobacco Road, and a new, brighter and better 
version of the already very bright and gay offering of Labor Stage 
now called Pins and Needles, 1940. After opening the new theatre of 
the Wisconsin Union and playing a few out-of-town engagements, the 
Lunts are due to arrive with The Taming of the Shrew and — it is hoped 
— with their entire Festival of Comedy. Shakespeare appears again 
with The Merchant of Venice, Sir Cedric Hardwicke playing Shylock to 
an unnamed Portia; Jo Mielziner designing the settings for Wharton- 
Gabel, a new producing firm. 

Early in October Katharine Cornell goes off on tour with S. N. 
Behrman’s No Time for Comedy, and press agents are already busy 
counting up the possible grosses that this brave and popular trouper 
may attain when she faces again the one-night stands in the enormous 
exhibition halls and auditoriums which are the only theatres many of 
the large cities in the west and southwest offer even for favorite play- 
ers. Maurice Evans goes out, too, for a short tour with Hamlet, and a 
note — pleasant but unverified — says that Katharine Cornell and 
Maurice Evans will be in New York in the spring playing together in 
Measure for Measure. 

Shortly after Katharine Cornell goes out Helen Hayes is scheduled 
to come in in a comedy by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur called 
Ladies and Gentlemen, dealing with the jury in a murder trial. Playing 
opposite her will be Philip Merivale (who was the Earl of Bothwell to 
her Mary Queen of Scots) in place of Herbert Marshall, who played 
the role when Ladies and Gentlemen opened in California this summer. 
Boris Aronson has done the settings. Gertrude Lawrence is also headed 
in from the road in Samson Raphaelson’s Skylark, a production de- 
signed by Donald Oenslager. 

There are many other items on individual producers’ lists that 
sound attractive. There is Dorothy Baker’s Young Man with a Horn, 
from the novel based on the life of that famous jazz player Bix 
Biederbecke, with a cast that may be directed by Guthrie McClintic 
and may include Burgess Meredith and Margaret Sullavan. 

There is Ayn Rand’s dramatization of her own novel We the Living 
with a cast starring Eugenie Leontovitch. This play is on George 
Abbott’s list, as is the untitled play written by Sidney Lumet’s father 
for his son who found so happy a response to his playing as the boy 
in Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the Highlands. There is Fohn Henry which 
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Fora projected production of The Merchant of Venice with Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke in the role of Shylock, Jo Mielziner has designed a poetic Venetian 
setting for Shylock’s house, a spacious courtroom for the trial scene. 























THREE SISTERS SURRY THEATRE 


Anne Revere and Katherine Emery, who contributed so much to the poig- 
nancy of Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour, are seen here, with Helen 
Wynn, in the finale of Chekhov’s Three Sisters staged by Samuel Rosen for 
the Surry Theatre in Maine. This production, with two others, is promised 
for Broadway this season under the sponsorship of Dwight Deere Wiman. 
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Roark Bradford has made from his short stories as a vehicle for Paul 
Robeson and with a musical score by Jacques Wolf. On Gilbert Mil- 
ler’s list is a dramatization of Tolstoi’s War and Peace by Alfred 
Neuman and Erwin Piscator, translated by Ashley Dukes, and intro- 
ducing Mr. Piscator — a distinguished European director — to the 
American theatre. 

There is a new play by William Saroyan on the schedule of the 
Theatre Guild. Tentatively it is called The Time of Your Life and 
Eddie Dowling will have the leading part of Joe, ‘a loafer with money 
and a good heart’. The play is set on the San Francisco waterfront 
and Julie Haydon is spoken of for a major role. Max Gordon has an 
adaptation by Dorothy Parker and Alan Campbell from the Hun- 
garian of Miklos Laszlo. It is called The Happiest Man and contains 
roles for Ruth Gordon and Walter Huston. Sam Harris has a comedy 
by George Kaufman and Moss Hart, and still speaks of the musical 
on which Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart were collaborating with songs 
by Cole Porter and with actors (including Fred Astaire and Joan 
Crawford) playing themselves. 

Three or four other musicals are awaited with more than the usual 
interest. Too Many Girls by our old friends Rodgers and Hart, pro- 
duced by George Abbott, designed by Jo Mielziner, choreography by 
Robert Alton, is the first of these. The second is a more unusual ven- 
ture, said to be directed to the Center Theatre (which will certainly 
not be too large for its audience if everything turns out as expected). 
This is an adaptation of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream with a new 
version of Mendelssohn’s score made by Benny Goodman with the 
intention of creating from it ‘something newer than swing’. New 
Orleans in the 80’s will be the scene of the play, staged by Erik Charell. 
The cast of 150 will include Maxine Sullivan as Titania, Butterfly 
McQueen and perhaps Stepin Fetchit. Joe Cook is promised a worthy 
vehicle for his open-mouthed talents in Buggy Ride, a musical based 
on a book by Don Herold. 

As has been more and more the case for the last five years, most of 
the exciting possibilities lie with the theatre groups that are springing 
up in every corner. For many years the Theatre Guild steadily kept its 
lead among theatre groups. That lead is definitely lost today not only 
to the Guild but to all organizations formed on its pattern — i.e., a 
committee of managers with an audience supporting their choice of 
plays by subscription and in advance. Today’s groups are theatre 
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artists banded together around a common idea or common training 
who come to claim their audience by the worth of their work. The first 
of these, in point of time and of unity, is the Group Theatre that 
established for itself a new level of ensemble acting last year in all its 
plays, and a new level of imaginative acting and production in William 
Saroyan’s My Heart's in the Highlands. The Group’s opening event 
has been altered several times during the last month. The first news 
spoke of Clifford Odets’ Silent Partner. That was changed to Irwin 
Shaw’s play Quiet City, later superseded by Chekhov’s Three Sisters, in 
an adaptation made by Clifford Odets. Since the Surry Players had 
already announced a production of Three Sisters for this fall and 
Cheryl Crawford had bought for early production a new version of the 
same play just completed by Stark Young, it seems as if the season 
may have three times Three Sisters to account for. A late release 
speaks of another play, Night Music, with incidental music, by Clif- 
ford Odets, which is scheduled to begin rehearsals as the year ends. 
Ramon Naya’s Mexican Mural, which won a five-hundred-dollar prize 
in the Group’s play contest, appears next on their list, followed by 
American Blues of Thomas L. Williams. The last notation is of a 
possible play by Paul Green on contemporary life in the South. 

By virtue of the importance of the individual members as well as 
by the quality of the offerings on last year’s schedule, the Playwrights’ 
Company assumed immediate leadership during their first season. 
Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Knickerbocker Holiday, Elmer Rice’s American Landscape and S. N. 
Behrman’s No Time for Comedy, upheld a general standard that no 
other American playwriting group could hope to match in an opening 
year, since there is no other set of playwrights with like training and 
experience. The Playwrights’ second season was scheduled to begin 
with the drama Madam, Will You Walk?, by the only member of the 
group whose work was missing last year, Sidney Howard, and an 
announcement that followed Sidney Howard’s sudden death said that 
the production of the play would go forward as scheduled. Robert 
Edmond Jones is doing the scenery, Kurt Weill the incidental music. 
Wilfrid Lawson, Peggy Conklin, Sara Allgood are in the cast. The 
next item on the Playwrights’ program is Maxwell Anderson’s Key 
Largo with Paul Muni, then a play of New York life by Elmer Rice, 
and the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill musical with Bill Robinson. 

The appearance of many new groups offers an interesting fresh 
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problem to dramatic critics. Up to this time it has been taken for 
granted that the critic must judge only the play that he sees before 
him. But for many of these groups the presentation of a single play is 
no measure of their intention, their talent or their capacity. It is a 
small fraction of a canvas that they have spent months and sometimes 
years to develop and all of which can be ruined by a single critical 
slash. It is especially dangerous as many of them, though excellently 
and professionally prepared, come to Broadway facing both the me- 
chanics of production here and a Broadway audience for the first time. 
We will have to learn a new technique of criticism ourselves if we are 
not to do damage to projects that may not show a full, fair measure 
of their work on their first appearance. 

The Surry Theatre, that created a fine impression with their pro- 
duction of 4s You Like It recently, is coming back to New York after 
another summer’s work in Maine. The group includes Shepperd 
Strudwick and his wife, Helen Wynn, Sam Rosen, Katherine Emery 
and Anne Revere. 

Among the newcomers watching for a welcome and well entitled to 
it by patience and hard work is the Chekhov Theatre, a group of 
players that have been rehearsing together for three years — first in 
England and lately in Connecticut — under the direction of that 
gifted artist Michael Chekhov. Their endeavor has been to develop a 
unified and harmonious method of playing before they appeared in 
public. They come with dramatizations from Dickens and Dostoiev- 
sky, made especially for them, as first offerings. 

Of quite a different character from these serious groups, but of no 
less importance within its range, is an organization that has rapidly 
outgrown its success in a downtown cabaret. This is the Revuers, 
whose quick-witted political ironies took uptown New York down to 
Greenwich Village more speedily and more often than they have been 
down since the good days of the Provincetown. It is also well worth 
noting that Artef Theatre, a workers’ group that has, for years, re- 
hearsed after working hours and at night under the skilful direction of 
Benno Schneider in order to put on a play ‘when ready’, is coming 
back this year with Clinton Street, a drama of life on the East Side. 

The only foreign schedules are both on the Shubert list — a tour 
by Sacha Guitry and a visit from Henry Ainley and his son. 

With so much that is worth while and creative to look forward to, 
there is nothing more to add than the hope that ‘all goes well’. 
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Summer Season 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


uR theatre summer brings out no perennials like Tobacco Road, 
O though we have audiences big enough to support them and 
weather wet enough to nourish their stubborn roots. A new war that 
did not physically destroy the West End of London would almost cer- 
tainly start the five-year run of a Chu Chin Chow. Meantime biennials 
like The Corn Is Green or Dear Octopus find fresh playgoers to carry 
them over from a first season to a second; and still the chief interest of 
a lively summer stage depends on new productions and foreign im- 
portations which would not be seen at any other time of year. They 
give a special character to the months from May to July. 

To take the visitors first, the Royal Theatre of Greece gave us the 
outstanding experience of the year and perhaps of this decade. It 
brought us Hamlet and Electra in response to an invitation of the 
British Council, which in turn had sent the Old Vic company earlier 
in the year on a sponsored tour of the Balkan countries and Italy. 
One of our little paradoxes is that the raising of half a million dollars 
for the actual building of a National Theatre is a highly problematic 
task, while a grant of close upon two million of public money is made 
without question to the Council for the maintenance of the British 
cultural idea. The sum is well spent on the theatre side, for the English 
tour was admittedly triumphant and but for its success we should not 
have had this first return visit by the Greeks. 

The Electra showed that the original ideas of direction spread by 
Reinhardt twenty years ago have germinated in a country which has 
no modern theatre history and no realist contemporary drama of 
enough importance to distract the playgoer’s attention. Of course 
nobody supposes that this play or Hamlet forms the regular entertain- 
ment of the Greeks in Athens of today. On the contrary, Edgar Wal- 
lace and Noel Coward have just arrived there and are much more 
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popular. But M. Rondiris (with the help of his State subsidy and his 
classical background) is able to take modern versions of these plays, 
translations maybe of little literary merit, and infuse them with that 
poetry of theatre which a listener can always recognize without under- 
standing the spoken word. He is very far from imitating any of the 
conventions of the German stage, though he belongs to a movement 
led by the Germans for many years. A Greek director might very well 
have been tempied by a showy modernization of the antique chorus 
through mask and balletic movement; the space of a large theatre 
lends itseli well enough, as we saw in the Reinhardt Oedipus at Covent 
Garden, to the reconstruction of the orchestral space as a playground 
for such a handling of the chorus. But the few figures who form the 
commentators on this modern Electra stand frankly within the frame 
of the proscenium picture and are themselves protagonists, though 
with rare exceptions they keep their traditional distance from the 
characters on the main stage. 

This classical tragedy in modern Greek, at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
lasted two hours and a quarter and was played without an interval, 
and seemed to last not more than an hour. Our absorption in the spec- 
tacle was completed by the art of Mme. Catina Paxinou, who surely 
has every claim to be reckoned a great actress. In her joy, even more 
than her grief, tones and movements reached their remarkable height 
and overflowed with a sublime inevitability. The Greek colony in the 
theatre could not forbear to lead applause at such moments — an 
interruption unheard since the days of Duse and Bernhardt. The next 
day, all London wished to see this actress and this masterpiece, but 
the visit was ended. Some one — we can hope it was not the British 
Council — had told the Company that two or three performances, 
under royal patronage, were all that could be expected to attract an 
audience. But next year they can well return for some weeks to His 
Majesty’s, which is a big theatre generally available in the summer, 
and in every way suited to the appearance of foreign companies on the 
grand scale. Should the Council continue sending our companies 
abroad — which nothing but war can prevent — we may even find 
that the return visits justify a long international summer season. 

The two Russian Ballet companies have succeeded each other at 
Covent Garden, always inspiring the hope among their supporters 
that they will reunite. Ram Gopal with his Hindu dancers and musi- 
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cians has been at the Aldwych; Ruth Draper has paid her usual visit 
to the West End and followed it by a season at Hammersmith. Groups 
of emigrant artists from Vienna and Prague have started little stages 
of their own, chiefly cabaret shows with a flavor of political satire. 
The presentation of Rhondda Roundabout, sponsored by John Gielgud, 
was in effect the visit of a Welsh company to London. The play failed 
on Shaftesbury-avenue but it will succeed for years to come in pro- 
vincial repertory, for it has poetry of the theatre united to its reality. 
Among American plays, Alien Corn at the moment survives The 
Gentle People; but The Women must be counted the only outstanding 
success. Luise Rainer came and went in a poor play, but will find a 
better one. Unity Theatre, which is as foreign to the West End as any 
company or enterprise named above, starts a new venture in Septem- 
ber by coming to the Kingsway and offering its plays and revues not 
only to its own supporters (who will certainly follow Unity wherever it 
goes) but to the scrutiny of the Lord Chamberlain. If they pass rea- 
sonably uncensored, I would prophesy a definite success for the 
musical-satirical shows that are produced. They will certainly disturb 
the complacency of the audience, which is more than can be said for 
the much-overrated little revues now in fashion at the hour of nine. 
Into this confused world comes The Devil to Pay, Dorothy Sayers’ 
Canterbury Festival play which reshapes the legend of Faustus in 
terms of mediaeval Christianity. This is clearly the strangest visitor 
of all; for it advertises itself under the caption ‘there must be some 
meaning in this tormented universe’, and having thus related the 
theme of Faustus to the world of today in the spectator’s mind, it 
presents him with an action and an argument valid only to those who 
accept wholeheartedly the mediaeval-Christian proposition. I for one 
do not quarrel with a religious play demanding unconditional assent, 
whether it be played in the Chapter House of Canterbury or in His 
Majesty’s Theatre. It is a condition of all religious drama to ask for 
such assent; and the men who played dramatic mysteries on the steps 
of churches started with the inestimable advantage that their audi- 
ences agreed with them. (So, for that matter, did the Greeks who 
played dramatic myths on a hillside.) Those writers of religious drama, 
like Eliot, who give pleasure both to the just and the unjust, are in 
number few and in spirit tortuous. Maybe the writer of The Devil to 
Pay would herself like to give such catholic pleasure, and it is true 
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that the wit of humanism and the humor of humanity play over this 
curious scene in which Hell’s jaws gape on one side of the stage and 
Heaven’s stairway winds upward on the other, with fragments of 
Wittenberg, Innsbruck and Rome in between them. 

The play is devoted and sincere; why then does it strike me at the 
same time as perverted and immodest? Not only because great parts 
(they remain great parts) are acted with small imagination; nor be- 
cause the ‘mansions’ into which the stage is divided are trivial and 
pictorial where the ‘mansions’ of mediaeval drama were creations of 
poetry; nor even because mediocre blank verse, that most tiresome 
medium which can be used by a writer of our time, rises in a series of 
peaks, regularly formed, above a plain of even more mediocre and 
sometimes facetious prose. These are faults of execution that could 
be readily forgiven, if only the great tale of Faustus were in some way 
refreshed in conception, brought into harmony with our common ex- 
perience. But ‘Faustus is faced with the final, ineluctable choice be- 
tween the evil and the good. . . . Mephistopheles too is the Devil 
as the Ages of Faith saw him — at once evil and grotesque, miserable 
and triumphant, fascinating and abominable, the cheater and the 
cheated, the jester and the laughing-stock of eternity.’ It is all ter- 
ribly, flatly true. An authoress of ingenious fiction, gifted with a sense 
of humor and as convinced as any curate of her spiritual unity with 
the Ages of Faith, has unfortunately presumed to tell us again about 
Faust and the Devil. Before going into the theatre one said to oneself 
“You know, it would be hard to fail with this subject.’ Coming out, one 
realized it can be even harder to succeed. Not only worldly possessions 
can make difficult the passage of the needle’s eye; spiritual obsessions 
blandly owned by certain minds are as awkward an obstruction. 

I am sorry to regard The Devil to Pay as a lamentable setback to 
the cause of poetic drama, and maybe to the cause of good drama in 
general. For much as we want the unfamiliar and serious audience that 
Eliot (for example) brought into the theatre, we do not want them in 
a theatre that is itself a bore. The problem of the religious play is to 
compel the assent which is its own foundation. A poet compels this 
assent, at least for the space of time that the listener remains under 
the spell of his work of art. Other sorts of writers not only fail to com- 
pel it, but evoke a dissent as vigorous as mine has been to this year’s 
Canterbury drama, so unwisely brought to the regular stage. 
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That good comedy Tobias and the Angel, which is being played 
again by the Open-Air Theatre in Regent’s Park, has far more im- 
portance both religious and secular. I saw it on a showery afternoon 
which obliged the first act to be played in a tent; a beginning that 
would be fatal to most plays. We then came out onto the slopes of the 
theatre proper, where a holiday audience was enchanted. Here is a 
dramatic work by a Scottish doctor, who never says a word about God 
unless by chance, and yet contrives to dramatize deeply and simply 
the entire philosophy of the New Testament in terms of a tale left 
over from the Old. The ritualists and Canterbury dramatists had 
better observe that such a thing is possible; for in their talk of the 
Ages of Faith they can bemuse themselves with words. An age of 
faith, dramatically speaking, is one in which the archangel Raphael 
is recreated to the belief of the spectator by an actor like Robert Eddi- 
son, or the gentle old Tobit by an actor like Eliot Makeham. And if 
we are to have ritual in our religious drama, I prefer the sensual song- 
and-dance of the Eastern beauties for whom Dr. Bridie, in his wisdom, 
has found a place. 

To come back to the question of assent in the theatre, and of its 
immense dramatic value, I cannot think of any play commanding a 
more immediate and spontaneous assent than Todias and the Angel. 
It has had four or five deserved revivals since it was first performed 
in London a few years ago. I do not know why it is not being played 
night after night in every repertory and little theatre in England and 
America. For the time may be short when such works, breathing the 
very spirit of liberal thought and feeling, can hold their own against 
the totalitarian powers of darkness on the one hand and the dogmatic 
hierarchies on the other — if indeed these are opposed. And here, hav- 
ing got myself into both theological and dramatic hot water, I break 
off this letter and turn my back on London, carrying with me the 
Journal, now published by Gallimard in Paris, in which Stendhal 
records for his own pleasure the experience of a hundred evenings in 
the theatre of Talma and Mlle. Mars. 
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Fohn Gielgud as a thirty-year-old Hamlet 





] N THE courtyard of the castle at Elsinore there was bustle and excitement. The players 
had come ‘the best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pas- 
toral,’ Polonius said. ‘The most distinguished and the most moving Hamlet yet seen at 
Kronberg,’ * The world’s best Hamlet,’ the Danish critics exclaimed. 

German actors had played ‘unser Hamlet’ at Elsinore last year. This year in the harbor | 
outside the castle, below the platform where Shakespeare’s sentinels had whispered | 
anxiously of wars and rumors of wars, of the ‘daily cast of brazen cannon’ and the sweaty 
haste that ‘made the night joint labourer with the day’, six sinister grey torpedo boats 
flying the swastika lay at anchor reminding actors and visitors alike that there were still 
‘lawless resolutes’ abroad. 





As this issue goes to press the war has started and the English fleet lies in these waters——a__ | 
floating steel barrier across the Skagerrak. Will the peace and sanity which Denmark’s | 
fertile fields and cozy cottages seem to epitomize, which her hospitable welcome to actors 
and travelers from many lands so clearly expresses, prevail in a world gone mad? No one yet 




















A quiet Danish street 


knows. The times are indeed out of joint, and though Hamlet cannot set them right, the 
good will and friendship fostered by such theatre ventures as this are infinitely valuable. 
The Hamlet which John Gielgud brought to Elsinore was a new production created by him 
for the occasion. This was his fourth Ham/et and the second which he himself has directed. 
It was an heroic effort to recreate this giant masterpiece for one week only. The idea of gis 
ing six performances in London as a closing run at the historic Lyceum Theatre, shortly to 
be pulled down, made the plan more feasible. A setting was designed by the Motleys which 
could be used in both places and an excellent cast was assembled, willing to work just as hard 
for a two weeks’ run as for a longer issue. The production was devised to permit practically 
continuous action. A forestage (stretching out into the yard at Elsinore) and an enlarged 
inner stage, with curtains, reproduced— in modified form — an Elizabethan stage. Waits for 
scene changes were eliminated and the action was only broken to provide the usual inter- 
missions. The forestage was used for all short intermediary scenes, but as it was an ample 
platform, much larger than the space usually available, the cramped effect of scenes played 
in front of a drop curtain was avoided. The emphasis of the production was on the play itself; 
on Shakespeare’s words, on his swift scene-sequences, on the brooding palace intrigue with 
its spying, treachery and haunting evil. Pageantry was reduced to a minimum. The cos- 


tumes, rich and sombre, running the gamut from brown to red through all the shades of 


tawny orange, russet and gold, created an effective background for Jack Hawkins’ black- 























The “kagerrak 


- George Howe’s Polonius. Jack Hawkins played the Ghost as well as the King, which proved 
an effective experiment. Glen Byam Shaw’s Horatio was deeply sympathetic and dignified, 
and Fay Compton brought her beauty and her expert technique to a brilliant mad scene. 

The Hamlet that Gielgud created from the moment he walked onto the stage wa: a man 
who would indeed ‘have proved most royally’ had the King not popped in between the suc- 
cession and his hopes. He walked aloof and alone. He would not take second place on the 
King’s left hand, but sat apart, proud and a little contemptuous; a Prince who had been 
deprived of his rights even more than a son who had lost his father. In recreating the part 
Gielgud stripped it of all unnecessary embellishments, eliminating as far as possible any 
business not absolutely necessary to the conduct of the plot. The subtlety and variety of his 
readings were the same, but his performance seemed to have gained in weight and power. It 
was forthright and disciplined as well as deeply etched. Writing in the Nationaltidende, Ole 
Palsbo, one of Denmark’s leading critics, described him as ‘Tall, taut, finely-drawn as a 
greyhound. . . . The big, prominent nose, the broad Slav cheekbones, speak of maturity | | 
and strength, of masculine force. . . . He is truly a Prince of the Blood, this Hamlet — | 
Crown Prince and student.’ Viggo Cavlino in Politiken added, ‘Never has English sounded 
so beautiful. It was a poetical revelation. The poet and the prince returned to Kronberg 
last night in the person of John Gielgud.’ 


| bearded King, Laura Cowie’s white, voluptuous Queen, and the humorous ‘busy-ness’ of 
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ARTHUR BYRON in one of the most thoughtful impersonations of a fifty- 
year career: the Inquisitor in Katharine Cornell’s $7. Yoan. 
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MORTON EUSTIS 


Arthur Byron 


ARTHUR BYRON shared Mrs. Pat Campbell’s dislike of the word 
‘veteran’ as applied to an actor (call Mrs. Pat a ‘veteran’ and a 
run, not a walk, to the nearest exit is in order), he would long ago 
have had to leave the stage, a victim of a dire choleric malady. Al- 
though the official celebration of his fiftieth anniversary on the stage 
took place only last winter during the run of Feremiah — dating from 
his appearance at seventeen in his father’s company in Across the 
Continent at the Academy of Music, Jersey City — he actually made 
his stage debut some sixteen years and nine months prior to that time 
when he was carried onto the boards by his mother in Boston — giv- 
ing a veteran performance as a three-months-old baby, according to 
reports. Today as president of Actors’ Equity he is not only a vet- 
eran actor — and a fine one, too — but Chief of all the legitimate 
actors — veteran and non-veteran — in the country. 

To touch on the highlights of Arthur Byron’s career, to mention 
but a few of the plays he has acted in, a handful of the players he 
has been associated with, is almost to tell the story of the most sig- 
nificant fifty years of American theatre history. First the apprentice- 
ship, in stock, of course; two years with his father’s company, one 
with Sol Smith Russell and a season with a San Francisco group. 
Then with John Drew for successive seasons in The Liars and Richard 
Carvel. The first starring role (you can almost tell the plot from the 
title), Petticoats and Generals, with Amelia Bingham. Clyde Fitch’s 
Major André, with the historical societies writing furious letters to 
the papers. Leading man with Maxine Elliott in Her Own Way. 
Barrie’s beloved The Little Minister, with the beloved Maude Adams. 
Leading man to Ethel Barrymore for a season. Pinero’s Gay Lord 
Quex. John Shand in Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, with Maude 
Adams in the part that made Helen Hayes famous a generation later. 
The dog to Maude Adams’ rooster in Rostand’s Chanticler. The epi- 
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grammatic Lord Darlington in Lady Windermere’s Fan; the irresponsi- 
ble hero of The Boomerang.-Fun and still more-fun in the frivolous 
post-war decade — Tea for Three, Transplanting ean, Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife, with Ina Claire; the hilarious French farce, 4 Kiss in 
a Taxi; Frederick Lonsdale’s Spring Cleaning. The gangster cycle, 
1929-30 — The Criminal Code, Five Star Final. The Hollywood boom; 
a triumphant return to Broadway in a triumphant characterization, 
the Inquisitor in Katharine Cornell’s production of Saint Foan, and 
a shrewd Polonius in John Gielgud’s Hamlet. 

Veteran though Byron may be, in years and experience, he is, like 
all good men and actors of maturity, abidingly young in spirit. When 
Equity was torn with internal strife — the conservative and radical 
elements threatening to sink the whole ship if this, or that, move was 
not carried out — the membership turned almost unanimously to 
Byron, one of the founders of the association, to calm the winds, 
electing him Equity president in May, 1938. He did much to consoli- 
date the opposition groups within the organization and strove to 
bring the film actors’ union into harmonious relationship with that 
of the stage. In the battles now raging between the theatrical unions 
the absence of the indefatigable Byron, due to illness, is a serious loss 
to the cause of the actors. 


Gertrude Lawrence 
RAVELERS, returning from England in the years just following the 
World War, were wont to rave about the charms of a young ac- 
tress who played in the annual Charlot musicals and was a toast of the 
midnight cabarets. She was lovely to look at, tall, somewhat angu- 
lar, yet lithe and graceful; she had a winning smile, eyes that spar- 
kled and a nose that she could crinkle delightfully; she danced with 
magical lightness and her voice was true and clear; the personification 
of style and sophistication, she could still convulse an audience with a 
bit of cockney horseplay or bring tears to its eyes with a sentimental 
ballad — the ideal musical comedy star, her admirers said. 
American audiences and critics were quick to echo these sentiments 
when Charlot’s Reoue opened in New York in 1924 and Gertrude 
Lawrence, in a dazzling white dress, sang an insinuating patter: ‘I 
don’t know what you think he did that evening’ — this with an air 
of sweet sixteen, about a gentleman who had accompanied her to her 
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flat — ‘but I do know’ — an accusing glance at the audience — ‘he 
did nothing of the kind!’; a veiled wink, a quick disappearance be- 
tween the folds of the curtain, and a reappearance in a moment, 
clowning with the incomparable Bea Lillie or singing and dancing to 
the strains of ‘Parisian Pierrot’ or ‘Limehouse Blues’. 

Five years of musical comedy in London and New York — a new 
edition of Charlot’s Reoue, Oh, Kay! with the entrancing Gershwin 
score — and then Miss Lawrence appeared in her first ‘straight’ part 
on Broadway, in the Viennese comedy, Candlelight. She was as charm- 
ing and as decorative as ever in her new role, but she turned on all 
the comic stops at once and overplayed consistently. Many critics felt 
that Miss Lawrence would be wise not to essay high comedy again — 
she was ‘tops’ as it was in her own field — but Noel Coward, who had 
acted with her in the Liverpool Repertory Theatre when they were 
both children, was convinced that given the proper vehicle and, above 
all, the right type of direction, she had the makings of a first-class 
comedienne — an assurance that proved justified when, two years 
later, she co-starred with him in his own gossamer Private Lives and 
delighted two continents with a portrayal that was a brilliantly 
sustained, and restrained, piece of high comedy acting. 

The youthful background of seven years of repertory and stock on 
the road in England — playing anything and everything — stood Miss 
Lawrence in good stead when Coward engaged her, several seasons 
later, to co-star with him in his Tonight at 8:30 cycle of one-acts. 
Here she had to play comedy, high and low, tragedy, melodrama or 
revue, all in an evening, and her-sureness of touch and fluency of ex- 
pression, with the ubiquitous Coward at the controls, was astonishing. 
It was whispered, however, by some who had seen her play in London 
in three rather mediocre shows after Private Lives that Coward was 
one of the few people who could make her play down — and keep 
playing down during a run — and that, without his stern guidance, she 
was wont to fall back on the vaudeville tricks that bring the easy 
laugh but destroy characterization. And Coward himself implied as 
much in his autobiography, Present Indicative, when he intimated 
that he thought she would be the finest actress of our time if she could 
learn the value of discipline. 

When Miss Lawrence appeared in Rachel Crothers’ Susan and 
God, the following season, it seemed that any fears about her inability 
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to discipline her acting, without Coward’s aid, were groundless. She 
gave a dazzling performance, which was undisciplined only where the 
part demanded it. There were rumors, however, once the play had 
settled down to a long run, that Miss Lawrence, on occasions, let 
herself become too dizzy for the good of even a dizzy part. And in 
last year’s try-out of Sky/ark on the road, there were again unmis- 
takable traces of the revue technique — the exaggerated gesture, the 
overemphasis of facial expression, of movement and of vocal tone — 
delightful enough in themselves, but not in the key of a rather tenuous 
comedy. 

No doubt, when Skylark opens in New York, Miss Lawrence will 
give a performance as electrifying and as technically controlled as that 
on the opening night of Susan and God. But the sure-fire tricks learned 
on the revue stage are hard to discard — especially if the house 
happens to be ‘dead’ or the actor himself is tired. The hundredth or 
two-hundredth performance of Sky/ark — if the comedy proves to be 
a success — should thus be just as illuminating to the legion of Miss 
Lawrence’s admirers, and to Miss Lawrence herself, as the premiére. 
For the degree of discipline which a comedienne achieves, and sustains 
through a long run, is a major concern to a theatre sorely in need of 
comic talent. 


William Saroyan 
7. no two critics were in agreement, when William Sa- 
royan’s first play, My Heart’s in the Highlands, was put on by 
the Group Theatre last year, as to what the fable of the ineffectual 
poet, his young son and the bearded old trumpeter really meant, 
almost all of them found it a strangely touching and moving piece of 
work that evoked a quality of beauty rare to any stage. How much 
that quality depended on the thought and content, the cadence in 
speech and phrasing, the obscure rhythm of deep feeling that was part 
of the writing itself, how much on a sensitive and beautifully stylized 
production or on the music by Paul Bowles which heightened every 
mood and inflection of the play, it is impossible to say — and quite 
unnecessary. My Heart’s in the Highlands was, obviously, the type of 
experiment that, done badly, would have seemed futile. Well done, 
it earned for itself the affection and gratitude of the critical fraternity 
— and two votes for the Critics’ Circle annual award — and for Sa- 
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royan, who wrote it with a natural dramatic vigor and feeling, an 
important niche in the hall of those playwrights from whom much is to 
be expected. 

Saroyan himself, in the manner of Shaw, had no illusions either 
as to the quality or the importance of the play. In interviews with 
himself, written. by himself, in articles, in telegrams to the critics, 
he made it clear that My Heart’s in the Highlands was the best play 
in town because it was 4 play, which, in the orthodox sense of the 
word, it certainly wasn’t. He told the world that its thesis was quite 
clear, though he never went so far as to describe it clearly. Then, 
after a whirlwind silence of six days, came the announcement that he 
had written another play — full-length, this time; an act a day — 
to be preceded by a prologue acquainting critics and public with the 
meaning of the play in advance. He sent the play to George Jean 
Nathan who declared, in one of the Nathanesque script previews, 
that it was a far superior work to My Heart's in the Highlands, which 
Mr. Nathan admired intensely. He sold the work to Eddie Dowling 
who is expected to present and act in it this autumn. And then left 
town or, at any rate, stopped sending telegrams to his friendly 
admirers. 

Whatever the merits, or the success, of the new drama, there is 
no question that Saroyan brings to the theatre a talent that is fresh, 
creative and imaginative. As Lewis Gannett said in a review of his 
collected short stories: ‘William Saroyan is a writer. He is also an 
act.” And, as he added, he is ‘one of the half dozen men writing in 
America today whose intoxication sometimes is inspiration.” How- 
ever loudly or exasperatingly the Saroyan trumpet may bray, the 
important thing at the moment is that Saroyan is now intoxicated 
with the theatre. If that intoxication, im the theatre, turns out to 
be inspiration as often as it has in stories like The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze, as often as it did in My Heart's in the Highlands, 
then the theatre has something enriching to look forward to. 

Let Saroyan’s ‘passion for the germ of life’, as one of the critics 
called it, express itself — after trial and error — in a form which is 
not only evocative, mysterious and exhilarating but truly dramatic 
in expression and fulfilment, and it may one day flower into that 
genius that the thirty-year-old Armenian-born dramatist already 
recognizes in his aura, and that others see signs of in his best things. 
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Tallulah Bankhead 
Eee BANKHEAD’S vibrant personality — ‘her smouldering 
strength’, John Mason Brown once called it — has been at once 
her greatest asset and her greatest liability as an actress. It is a force 
— the Bankhead presence — that rivets the attention of an audience 
from the moment she takes the stage; that makes it impossible for a 
theatregoer to leave his seat until she has taken her bow. However 
bad the play, Miss Bankhead endows it with vitality. “That special 
brand of magic which is peculiarly her own’ — if one may quote from 
the same fountainhead of quotations twice in one paragraph — is so 
potent that it can even, at times, transform a performance which is 
careless and uneven into one that seems compelling and exciting for 
the duration of the spell. Invaluable, this gift of God, to any actor. 
But dangerous, too, unless the actor realizes that it is a bloom to be 
nourished with exceeding care; that, essential a part as it is of a great 
actor’s equipment, it is not, im itse/f, acting. 

In Miss Bankhead’s case, success came so quickly that she had lit- 
tle opportunity to subject her talents to much analysis. A ‘beauty- 
queen’ of the south, daughter of the present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, she made her first appearance in the old Greenwich 
Village Theatre in a play called Sguab Farm when she was thirteen. 
A stage hiatus followed — doubtless given over to education — and 
four years later she appeared in a somewhat footloose vehicle entitled, 
so the records insist, Footloose. 39-East and Nice People occupied her 
pleasantly but not sensationally until, in 1923, she picked up stakes 
and went to England, making her debut there the following year in 
The Dancers. Conchita, The Marriage, The Creaking Chair and Fallen 
Angels found her successively more popular with the London public, 
but it was the role of Iris March in The Green Hat — the part in 
which Katharine Cornell scored such a hit in this country — which 
catapulted her into the position of the Number One Glamour Girl of 
the English stage. In the eyes of her London admirers, Miss Bankhead 
could do no wrong. She was ‘splendid’ in They Knew What They 
Wanted, ‘marvelous’ in The Gold Diggers, ‘divine’ as Camille. There 
was nobody like Tallulah, they said; nothing to stop her from becom- 
ing the Bernhardt of the twentieth century. 

‘Nothing’, perhaps, as a few hard-headed critics insisted on point- 
ing out, except herself; a tendency to take it easy, to rely too much 
on the ‘divine spark’. She had an instinctive sense of the theatre and 
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of stage technique; there were inspired flashes in all her portrayals; 
scenes that stood out as sharply as etchings; but the Bankhead por- 
traits lacked the strokes to give them rounded substance. Miss Bank- 
head, of course, was always a show in herself. But that was something 
else. 

Returning to her native land, Miss Bankhead played a series of 
desultory parts in Let Us Be Gay, Forsaking All Others and Dark Vic- 
tory. In each play she gave evidence of her power and was good 
enough to make the critical estimate read, in sum: ‘Miss Bankhead 
was swell. If only she could find a part that she could really test herself 
against, we'd see the sparks fly.’ 

In a revival of Rain, Tallulah bravely tempted fate by following 
Jeanne Eagels in the role — a worthy and, in spots, an exciting at- 
tempt, but lacking the sweep Miss Eagels gave to the part. George 
Kelly’s Reflected Glory — after a few unsuccessful seasons in Holly- 
wood — gave her a chance to run the actor’s gamut, but the play was 
thin and so was the performance. The less said about Antony and 
Cleopatra the better. The revival of The Circle found Miss Bankhead 
giving a performance of much more poise and assurance. But not until 
last spring, when she appeared in The Little Foxes, did she really get 
to the root of a characterization, giving a performance which was 
not simply an exhibition of many virtuoso gifts but, as Brooks Atkin- 
son put it, ‘a superb example of mature acting fully under control’. 

After years of bad luck, bad parts and, on occasions, bad playing, 
Miss Bankhead seems at last to have found herself. If the future holds 
even half as much fulfilment as the past did promise, her ‘special 
brand of magic’ should be an important and a vital factor in the his- 
tory of contemporary histrionics. 


Robert Morley 
Ww the curtain fell at the premiére of Oscar Wilde last autumn 
to an ovation such as is heard but rarely on Broadway, the 
theatre’s chroniclers hurried to their files to get “background material’ 
on the actor whose brilliant impersonation in the title role of the play 
was so largely responsible for the demonstration. They knew already 
that he had stolen the show from Clark Gable and Norma Shearer in 
the film of Marie Antoinette, in the unprepossessing part of Louis 
XVI. They had read or heard tell that his Wilde had created a sensa- 
tion in London in 1936, when it was put on, without the need of the 
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Lord Chamberlain’s sanction, in Norman Marshall’s Gate Theatre. 
But of Robert Morley, the man or the actor, little else was known. 

Who's Who in the Theatre was no help on this occasion. Morley was 
not even included in the volume. There were clippings from England 
about Wilde and a later play called The Great Romancer, in which Mor- 
ley played the part of Alexander Dumas, pére, to very good notices 
and a very bad box-office. There was a note about a play, Short Story, 
written by Morley, in which Marie Tempest appeared with some 
success, and mention of another play, Goodness How Sad, also by 
Morley, which was shortly to be produced in the West End. But that 
was about all. 

Incredible, thought the scribes, that an actor of Morley’s talent 
and apparent maturity should not have had a long and distinguished 
record. Wilde was not a role that could be played by an actor who 
simply looked the part — certainly not as Morley himself acted it. 
But still, there was the record — or rather the lack of it. 

When Morley himself was interviewed to get to the bottom of the 
mystery, it was discovered, to everyone’s surprise, that he was a 
young man, not yet thirty —stoutish, with a clear eye, a witty 
tongue and a ‘what the hell’ attitude about life, about the theatre 
and especially about his performance as Wilde. The lack of ‘back- 
ground’ explained by his lack of years, Morley went on to debunk 
himself as thoroughly as he could. It was all nonsense that he had 
steeped himself in the life and times of Oscar Wilde, that he had 
studied volumes before essaying the role. He had been chosen for 
the part because as luck — or ill luck — would have it, he had a cer- 
tain facial resemblance to the epigrammatic dramatist; he had spoken 
as he thought Wilde would have spoken, had acted as he thought he 
would have acted under the circumstances. Make-up did the rest. 

As to his background, it was quite simple. He was named after an 
old English sheepdog. In due time, he became a salesman of carpet- 
sweepers. Then he made his debut with an obscure repertory company 
near Sheffield, in England, and remained with the company on and off 
for eight years, playing any kind of role that was available — usually 
a poor one. Discouraged, finally, because he had no opportunity to 
play anything better than the second leads, he decided to renounce 
acting as a career and write a play instead, since playwriting was his 
ultimate ambition. After one not very good play, he happened to run into 
Sewell Stokes. Robert Morley in Leslie and Sewell Stokes’ Oscar Wilde 
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was the result of that encounter. And that, as John said, was that. 

Simple as Morley’s background may have been, the years in reper- 
tory were undoubtedly fruitful ones, which taught him not only the 
rudiments but the finer points of acting. He may claim today, in 
modest and debonair fashion, that the Wilde portrayal was just a 
happy accident; that the actor does not create character but simply 
does what the author and the director tell him to do. In Wilde, how- 
ever, Morley created a character that went beyond what the authors 
had written; that was an actor’s portrait, in every muscle and sinew. 
Whether he plays on Broadway this year in a new play or takes Wilde 
on the road, Morley will almost surely increase his stature as an 
actor as long as he treads the boards. For his is the kind of portrayal 
which, seeming to defy analysis, is, in itself, an analysis — a deft and 
thoughtful study both of character and of the actor’s opportunity to 
impersonate character. 


Willie Howard 
0 THOSE who howl with glee as Willie Howard — crouched on all 
fours, hunching his narrow shoulders, stretching his mouth into 
a sad and knowing leer, and elongating an already lengthy proboscis 
until it seems to droop with pity — bemoans the destruction of the 
Sixth Avenue El in the current George White’s Scandals (he is 
impersonating an elegant French poodle in this sketch) it may come 
as something of a surprise to learn that it was not as a helter-skelter 
comedian that Willie Howard made his stage debut but as a bright- 
eyed warbler of pathetic ballads. Young Willie, then fourteen, would 
stand in an upper box of Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre (as was the 
custom) and sing, with his eyes cast up to heaven, a sweet refrain 
in a manner sweet enough to wring tears from all but the most hard- 
hearted customers. Four years later this nonsense came to an abrupt 
end. Ziegfeld had heard the boy with the angelic soprano voice and 
engaged him to sing the refrain of ‘Sweet Molly Shannon’ in The 
Little Duchess, starring the great Anna Held. And sing Willie did, with 
a high vengeance, until the night when his voice cracked in the middle 
of an aria and the audience broke into spasms of rude laughter. 
Willie, minus a soprano and a good job, harking back to the days 
when he and his brother entertained at amateur theatricals in the 
Bowery theatres near his birthplace, recalled that he had a repu- 
tation as a mimic. And so, when he recovered from the shock of 
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having to change the whole tenor of a career at the advanced age 
of eighteen, Willie became a mimic again and was engaged in vaude- 
ville for a season in 1902. The next year he joined forces with his 
brother Eugene and, as the team of Howard and Howard, Jewish 
Comedians in the best tradition, they played for nine years in the 
leading vaudeville houses of the country. 

Willie, short of stature, with a stoop in his shoulders which he could 
exaggerate to wondrous effect, with features that were naturally ab- 
surd even without being made more so by stunning facial contortions, 
burlesqued all the famous stars of the day. He was a radiant Anna 
Held, they say, an eloquent Eliza crossing the ice; his Belasco and 
Sam Bernard were sly marvels of characterization; but always, like 
all fine low comedians, he was Willie Howard and never let his audiences 
forget the fact — not that they wanted to. As the partnership ma- 
tured, Willie became more and more the comedian, Eugene the stooge. 
It was Eugene who would ask: ‘Who was that lady I saw you with 
on the street?’ Willie, who would answer, with a Rabelaisian glint: 
‘That was no street. That was an alley.’ It must have been Willie, 
too, who thought of the crowning touch to their already hilarious ren- 
dering of the quartet from Rigo/etto — that of standing on his toes to 
take an innocent coup d’oeil at the bosom of the stoutish woman sing- 
ing next to him. Certainly it was Willie who did it, year after year, 
with bigger and better leaps and peeps (the act became practically a 
command performance at every Willie Howard show) in the Winter 
Garden Passing Shows into which the brothers gravitated after vaude- 
ville and the long series of Scanda/s which enlivened the gaiety of the 
nation during the Post War era. 

It is Willie, always, who is the human ‘bomb’—as Rosamond 
Gilder expressed it — detonating in irresistible fashion all over the 
stage, exploding in the most unexpected of shapes, forms and grimaces, 
and yet being deadly serious withal. Even when his material is not of 
the best — as is the case in the present Scanda/s — his vitality and ex- 
uberance rise mightily above his material. You have only to hear his 
reply to the query: ‘Are you a married man?’ ‘What do you think, 
stomach trouble makes me look that way?’ — to see the sad shrug, the 
look of self pity as he expresses it — to know that Willie Howard be- 
longs in the company of the theatre’s immortal clowns. 
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Sidney Howard 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


On the very day on which this article was sent to the press 
Sidney Howard was killed, pinioned by a tractor at his farm in 
Tyringham, Massachusetts. Only the men and women who have 
been his associates in the theatre and in the movies, who have 
worked with him in the Dramatists Guild, the Dramatists Play 
Service and other organizations for the enrichment of the theatre, 
know how great a loss the theatre suffers through Mr. Howard’s 
death — quite apart from the loss of an important playwright. 
His active faith and his dynamic enthusiasm made every cause 
he cared for a living issue, not only for him but for everyone who 
came within range of his influence. There is naturally no men- 
tion in this article, which concerns his plays only, of Mr. How- 
ard’s personal contribution to theatre life; there are, on the other 
hand, things in it that would have been written differently if they 
had been concerned with a career complete and unalterable, in- 
stead of one still full of challenge and of hope. The article might 
easily have been rewritten to remedy these defects; we leave it as 
it stands because we believe Mr. Howard would himself prefer it 
this way. — Editors’ Note 


T Is not wise, as a general rule, to accept the valuation an artist 

places on his own work — at least not his public expression of that 
valuation. Too many conflicts exist which tend to make his judgment 
unsound, conflicts with personal modesty or vanity, with the need 
to defend himself against critical neglect, or to purge himself of the 
pride of popularity. But it is doubtful whether anyone else could 
more aptly define Sidney Howard’s intentions, achievements and 
limitations than Mr. Howard himself has done. His attitude toward 
the whole theatre and toward his work in it is objective and reason- 
able. He is a good reporter and a generous critic, and if his analysis of 
what he himself has done never gives him the benefit of a doubt, he 
gains in the long run by clarifying and limiting his goals in advance. 
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Mr. Howard does not think of himself or talk of himself as a great 
playwright, and you cannot fairly call him harsh names for being only 
a successful dramatist when he himself assures you that great 
dramatic writing is far beyond his reach, that his entire theatrical con- 
tribution is intended for the actor who can make so wonderfully 
much of so very little. ‘The actor’, Mr. Howard says, ‘is the only 
theatrical element that matters a tinker’s damn.’ 

Taking his word for it, you accept Mr. Howard as a man who 
loves the theatre and who believes sincerely in the power of good 
actors to project characters, situations and ideas across the footlights, 
if these are presented clearly, simply and with some technical skill 
by the playwright. Whatever talent he has he is willing to use to 
supply actors with media worthy of their gifts. In doing so he does not 
shift, but rather increases, his responsibility for the choice of the sub- 
jects he offers his actors as a test of their mettle, and for the form in 
which he offers it to them. In other words he remains, in spite of him- 
self, an artist whose results are governed by the selection and ar- 
rangement of his material. 

Mr. Howard does not belittle himself, in comparison to most 
dramatists, when he says what he does about playwriting, for — ex- 
cept in the case of the great dramatic geniuses — he considers all 
playwriting, as literature, a form distinctly second to that of the novel. 
He says so both in the preface to Dodsworth and in the very excellent 
preface to Lucky Sam McCarver: 

‘.. . . And the dramatist — what, after all, is he but a vicarious 
actor who happens to write well enough to be useful to real actors? 
Set him up among real literary men and he cuts a sorry figure.’ 

‘. . .. I have called the dramatist “a vicarious actor’’. Let me 
explain that. A man sets out to write a story. If he is a novelist, he 
puts it all down on paper. If he is a dramatist, he puts a very little 
of it down and calls upon actors to do his work for him. The novelist 
prefers writing to anything; the dramatist prefers acting to anything. 
The drama does not spring from a literary impulse but from a love of 
the brave, ephemeral, beautiful art of acting. When such a love be- 
comes the obsession of genius, then great plays are written and great 
dramatists appear, as Ibsen, Shakespeare and Chekhov appeared.’ 

Yet, in spite of the limits that Mr. Howard places on his writing, 
he has written more successful plays than almost any playwright now 
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active among us. His successful plays have lived long on Broadway, 
have gone farther afield and are played more often in the tributary 
theatre than those of almost any other American. And this is not only 
because he has written fine parts for actors, parts that play easily and 
well and are well joined to their companion parts in the drama. It is 
partly also because of Mr. Howard’s lively and contagious interest in 
the world around him, in the problems of people of every class, in 
something human and exciting that is happening near him while he 
is writing, and of which he is able to retain the humanity and the ex- 
citement in his dialogue. It must also be due partly — although he 
may not recognize it — to something in the playwriting adventure 
itself which attracts him irresistibly, something in the action that a 
dramatist can create with words and sentences and juxtaposed situa- 
tions that no other writing artist can compete with. And it is more 
than likely that this element of adventure is the controlling factor 
that has kept Mr. Howard writing plays for almost twenty years 
with the same eagerness and vitality with which he began, and with 
the same hit-or-miss quality. For while it is true that actors can render 
to playwrights a service that is close to magic, they can do it only 
within limits: give them too much and they can shear it to its right 
proportions; give them too little and they can fill it in; but give them 
one wrong road to travel, one false assumption, one wrong element 
of character, and the actor is too often helpless before the hazard. 
Sidney Howard’s plays are proof of this. 

Down the long list of these plays — original scripts, translations, 
adaptations — appear many names that were forgotten almost as 
soon as they were produced. These are the adventures that failed. 
Such plays, for example, as Bewitched written with Edward Sheldon 
in 1924 (the year in which They Knew What They Wanted gained the 
Pulitzer Prize); Michel Auclair, an adaptation made in 1925 from the 
work of the same Vildrac whose S. §. Tenacity (1922) formed the basis 
of Mr. Howard’s first critical success; The Last Night of Don Fuan, 
Morals, Olympia, Half Gods, Marseilles (1925 to 1930); adaptations 
from the French, German and Hungarian; Salvation with Charles 
MacArthur (1928); Ode to Liberty which even Ina Claire, in 1934, 
failed to vitalize. 

The number of such titles would make a sum as large as that of 
most playwrights’ total output, and you would find nothing in the 
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entire list to suggest Mr. Howard’s real worth. Yet these plays run 
in and out, in time, among the plays that have made his name: They 
Knew What They Wanted, 1924; Lucky Sam McCarver, 1925; Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter and The Silver Cord, 1926; The Late Christopher 
Bean, 1932; Dodsworth and Yellow Fack, 1934. And their qualities, 
both faults and virtues, are much the same — live stories, believable 
characters, good dialogue, theatrical situations. In the unsuccessful 
ones the proportions seem to be wrong; in the successful ones they are 
right, that is the major difference. 


Sidney Howard was born in California in 1891. He studied play- 
writing at the famous Harvard Workshop in 1915 and 1916. He came 
to public attention first as a journalist, the author of a series of bril- 
liant articles in The New Republic on The Labor Spy. He served in 
France and in the Balkans during the War. On his return to New 
York he joined the staff of Life and became its literary editor. In 1921, 
his first play Swords appeared, a melodrama in verse which seems in 
memory better than rereading makes it, perhaps because of the 
beauty which the setting by Robert Edmond Jones and the acting 
of Clare Eames contributed to the production. S. S. Tenacity (after 
Vildrac) gave the playwright recognition as an excellent adaptor of 
other men’s work, probably the best serving our theatre today. 

They Knew What They Wanted, produced with great success by 
the Theatre Guild in 1924, made his place as an original dramatist 
secure. They Knew What They Wanted was a good story, racily told. 
Richard Bennett, Pauline Lord and Glenn Anders were actors scaled to 
the full height of Mr. Howard’s appreciation. He wrote a fine first 
act for them (as good as he has ever done) and a delightful ending, 
and if he padded the second act and some of the third the players hid 
the defects from the audience. It is surprising what a hold this simple 
play has. It is the story of an Italian grape-grower, grown old in 


. California vineyards, who through his neglect of Prohibition makes 


money enough to win himself a wife — by letter. He is afraid of the 
figure he cuts after taking the first step and sends her his young fore- 
man’s picture instead of his own, making plenty of trouble for all 
concerned, but bringing the story to a righteous and happy ending. 
Those who saw the play with Richard Bennett and Pauline Lord are 
convinced that no one else could have played those parts so well. 
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Perhaps nobody could have done so if these first actors had not 
created them so perfectly and in the round, but somehow the play 
today seldom fails to attract an audience and to reward an actor. It 
has in it one of the best speeches that Sidney Howard ever wrote, the 
one in which Tony explains to his pastor why he never married before: 


tony. I think you know verra good w’y. Ees because I’m no dam’ fool. . . . 
W’en I’m young, I got nothing. I’m broke all da time, you remember? I got 
no money for havin’ wife. I don’ want no wife for mak’ her work all da time. 
Da’s no good, dat. D’as mak’ her no more young, no more prett’. Evrabody 
say Tony is crazy for no’ havin’ wife. I say Tony is no dam’ fool. W’at is 
happen? Pro’ibish’ is com’. Salute! (4 glass of wine. an GEE has returned to 
his kitchen.) An’ w’at I say? I say, ‘Ees dam’ fool law. Ees dam’ fool fellas 
for bein’ scare’ an’ pullin’ up da grape’ for tryin’ growin’ som’thing different.’ 
W’at I’m doin’? I’m keep the grape, eh? I say, ‘I come in dees country for 
growin’ da grape! God mak’ dees country for growin’ da grape! Ees not for 
pro’ibish’ God mak’ dees country. Ees for growin’ da grape!’ Ees true? 
Sure ees true! (Another glass of wine) An’ w’at happen? Before pro’ibish’ I 
sell my grape’ for ten, maybe twelve dollar’ da ton. Now I sell my grape’ 
som’time one hundra dollar’ da ton. Pro’ibish’ is mak’ me verra rich. 
(Another glass of wine) 1 got my fine house. I got Joe for bein’ foreman. I got 
two men for helpin’ Joe. I got one Chink for cook. I got one Ford car. I got all 
I want, evrathing, excep’ only wife. Now I’m goin’ have wife. Verra nice an’ 
young an’ fat. Not for work. No! For sit an’ holdin’ da hands and havin’ 
kids. Three kids. (He demonstrates the altitude of each.) Antonio... 
Giuseppe . . . Anna. . . . Da’s like trees an’ cows an’ all good peoples. 
Da’s fine for God an’ evrabody! I tell you, Padre, Tony know w’at he want! 


Lucky Sam McCarver met a fate almost the opposite of the popular 
acclaim that greeted They Knew What They Wanted, although its 
subject matter was close enough to the news of the day to attract 
wide attention. Mr. Howard thought it his best play. Some of his 
severest critics agreed with him. But the general critical and audience 
response was one of complete disfavor, and in spite of renewed 
efforts in its defense the play has never stood the test of performance. 

The heroine of Lucky Sam McCarver is Carlotta Asche, the last, 
rotten remnant of an aristocratic family. The hero is a great, strong 
man who has risen from bar-keep in the slums to the owner of a fa- 
mous night-club patronized by Carlotta and her dissolute friends. 
One night there is a murder in her party at the night-club and Sam 
shields her name. She marries him and they go to pieces under the 
mismating. He gains the associations and the power he looks for, but 
loses himself. She gains neither the strength nor the financial freedom 
she expects, drinks too much and dies. The play has action, some ex- 
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cellent and some mediocre characterization, enough — perhaps too 
much — variety. It was well acted. This is what Mr. Howard says 
of it: 

‘, . . . [It set out to be an attempt at dramatic biography, and, 
on the whole, it turned out to be just about that. It set out to present 
some detached episodes from the lives of an imaginary man and an 
imaginary woman who should, between them, represent the two most 
spectacular extremes of the American social pendulum as it swings, 
in all its shoddiness of standard and philosophy, across the handsome 
horizon of this handsome city of New York. 

‘.. . . | gave my man an overweening ambition for material 
success. I gave my woman an indomitable passion for material pleas- 
ure. I made my man both hale and shrewd. I gave my woman a body 
as inept as her mind. I put my man in his class and my woman in 
hers, and I arranged them in a pattern which allowed me to show: 
first, the man in his world, with her comment upon it; second, the pair 
of them together; third, the woman in her world, with his comment 
upon it; and last, the pair of them forever separate. 

‘, . . . And, finally, I refused to allow their deep love for one an- 
other to help them in the slightest degree, because, whatever drama- 
tists and novelists may write to mislead young people into romance, 
love remains the only thing which fails humanity more treacherously 
than religion does.’ 

The last paragraph of this outline contains what seems to be one 
of Mr. Howard’s rare critical errors and the cause of the play’s unsuc- 
cess. Lucky Sam McCarver is a dramatic biography showing the 
spectacular extremes of American social life across the handsome New 
York horizon. The pattern of the play as it appears on the stage #s 
true to his statement of it. But when he speaks of the deep love that 
Sam and Carlotta feel for each other he sends his actors off on a false 
trail. Never for a moment do you believe that Sam and Carlotta are 
deeply in love, that there existed — either in the man or in the woman 
—a capacity for a love deep enough or blind enough, even momen- 
tarily, to bridge their differences. Whatever his greed and ambition 
he would not, had he been in love, have sold her out for power at 
the very first opportunity; whatever her instability and over-weening 
selfishness she would for a while have leaned on his strength, had she 
been in love, instead of withering it with humiliation. You are un- 
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willing to admit that given the highly romantic characters Mr. How- 
ard has created (no less romantic because perverted) a love blind 
enough to match their mating might not have erected a foundation 
for them to stand upon. Without such love to build upon there is no 
play, in spite of all the virtues in the script. 
It is too bad that in this interesting experiment in playwriting Mr. 
a Howard has failed in credibility, for one of the defects of his quality 
of vivid characterization and lively human dialogue is that his plays 
are often /oo credible on the stage. They fool you into faith as you 
watch them. Only in one other of his serious dramas, The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle (1937), does Mr. Howard fail so unfortunately and 
completely to make you believe that his characters and their motives 
are real and consistent. 
The two original plays that followed Lucky Sam McCarver — Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter and The Silver Cord — both in the Theatre Guild 
season of 1926 — were safely at the other extreme. They acted so 
well and they were so well acted that you accepted their characters at 
face value. Ned McCobd’s Daughter was a story of New England life, 
again during Prohibition days, with a swift passage of events that 
concerned New York gangsters pursued by Federal agents, and that 
came into focus at the little inn run by the daughter of Ned McCobb, 
an old ferryboat captain and a fine type of New Englander. Carrie, 
his daughter, is a woman beset with poverty and overwork, with a 
wicked husband, with illness and death and a mortgage long past 
due, who finally outwits the shrewdest of the evil minds around her 
and pulls down the final curtain with money in the bank. You watch 
Carrie do it with pleasure and amusement. You watch the play of 
the gangster characters one against the other and are proud of Mr. 
Howard for the way he differentiates not only their speech, but their 
personalities. You love the old ferry captain enough to be glad when 
he dies and is out of it all. It is only after you leave the theatre that 
you begin to wonder why, if Carrie is really so wise and shrewd after 
the play gets into action, she has not been discerning enough to know 
a little earlier something of her husband’s infidelity with the young 
maid in the house, of his dishonesty in business, of the irregularities 
that give her a new Buick car and, generally, of everything that is 
going on around her. 
The Silver Cord appeared at a time when the mother complex was 
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a new and exciting addition to our social thinking. The play gave the 
audience a full dose of it — in fact what seems now like an overdose — 
but in the theatre, again, it was credible. Laura Hope Crews played 
the overwritten, realistic part of the mother with her own satiric and 
sometimes comic comment upon it, and her excellent acting and our 
immediate interest in the subject dulled us somewhat to the exag- 
geration both of the action and of the character of the two sons. Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter would no doubt play well today, in spite of the 
passing of interest in Prohibition; a revival of The Silver Cord, except 
as satire, would be more difficult. 

Hardly a year passed after Mr. Howard’s success with these two 
plays that did not see his name attached to some play as author or 
adaptor, but the movies captured his major attention. 4lien Corn, 
which Katharine Cornell played in 1933, is the only play of original 
material and of any worth for almost ten years, and Alien Corn is 
really only the beginning of a play although it has some good scenes 
and some very good speeches. However, between The Silver Cord and 
the new play by Mr. Howard which is promised to open the 1939-40 
season for the Playwrights’ Company of which he is a member, are 
four of his most important dramatizations and adaptations which 
have met with varying success. The Late Christopher Bean, an adap- 
tation of a play by René Fauchois (Prenez Garde @ la Peinture), gave 
Pauline Lord an opportunity to play a part that was almost as reward- 
ing for her as Anna in They Knew What They Wanted. The Late Chris- 
topher Bean is a simple comedy, and makes no pretense at being any- 
thing more. But it has good sentimental, human values, humor in its 
situations and its characters, a happy turn at the close, and in general 
a slight edge of individuality which sets it off from run of the mill 
comedies of this type. It was marked for success from the day of its 
opening and it still stands high among the audience builders of the 
small theatres through the country. 

Dramatizing Dodsworth was no such small affair. It was, in fact, 
one of the biggest jobs Mr. Howard had ever undertaken. Sinclair 
Lewis had occupied hundreds of pages to tell the full story of the 
American automobile magnate whose wife takes him, at middle age, 
from his home and business in Zenith, Ohio, to graft the culture of 
Europe upon him and enjoy the pleasures of Europe herself — with 
all the implications such a change involves. Mr. Lewis spoke of his 
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story as the attempt to speed the growth of an oak by placing dyna- 
mite at its roots. The oak, the roots, the dynamite, the man and the 
woman involved in what might have been destruction, were elements 
in the story that must be transposed to the stage if the story was to 
become a play. How to carry all this over and—even more important — 
how to omit everything else, was Mr. Howard’s gigantic problem. 
When Sam Dodsworth appeared on the stage in the person of Walter 
Huston, with Fay Bainter as his wife, the public and the critics gave 
it immediate and prolonged approval. It played for 315 performances 
in New York, followed by a long road tour. Considering the immense 
popularity of the novel and the fact that the dramatization of a suc- 
cessful work almost invariably arouses opposition among the novel’s 
chief admirers, the popularity of the play could well stand as the meas- 
ure of Mr. Howard’s success in his undertaking. He has even more than 
that to his credit, however, for among the most enthusiastic admirers 
of the play is Sinclair Lewis who believes that Mr. Howard has done 
a really creative job, not only in the selection and arrangement of 
material he used from Mr. Lewis’ novel, but in the substitutions and 
changes he made to take the place of great sections of the novel 
which were obviously unsuited to playing, or which did not fit into any 
practicable scheme of dramatization. One of the most interesting 
play publications in many years is the volume that contains the acting 
version of Dodsworth together with two essays on dramatization (one 
by Sidney Howard and one by Sinclair Lewis) and a stretch of about 
fifty pages of the novel itself through which Mr. Lewis aims to prove 
how capably and with what slight means Mr. Howard has trans- 
muted these many pages into a vivid scene or two of the play. Yet, 
with all of this in its favor, it is only honest to say that Dodsworth 
seemed to me on the stage an arid and repetitious play of great poten- 
tialities unrealized, and that the reading, side by side, of the play and 
those fifty pages of the novel, seems almost — if not quite — proof of 
Mr. Howard’s own contention that any playwright, except a genius, 
is a second-rate literary man compared to a good novelist. 

The distance between The Late Christopher Bean and Dodsworth 
was negligible compared to the distance between the problem in- 
volved in the dramatization of Dodsworth and of Paul de Kruif’s narra- 
tive of the search for the yellow fever mosquito dramatized as Yellow 
Jack in 1934. Mr. Howard had, as usual, a splendid cast for his play. 
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But it might almost be said that he used, not the actors, but the 
scientific ideal as his protagonist. The effective, simplified, unit setting 
which Jo Mielziner designed for the play, with the doctor’s office as the 
central object, served to focus the drama on this heroic presence with 
masterly effect. Yellow Fack is one of those plays that make theatrical 
history in spite of negligible returns at the box-office. It tests the pens 
of critics, arouses an almost fanatical interest in a limited audience, 
hovers between success and unsuccess financially and all too soon 
succumbs to Broadway indifference. Yet somehow it manages to 
maintain its life both in print and on other stages for a long time. 
In the year 1936 Yellow Fack was among the three plays that met with 
the best response, both critical and box-office, in the tributary thea- 
tres of the country. It will continue to be played; it is a work Mr. 
Howard may be proud of. 

So, too, he may be proud of his dramatization of Humphrey Cobb’s 
war novel Paths of Glory, although that play — most excellently acted 
and directed — was a complete failure in its New York performance. 
Paths of Glory is — to tell a tale in its simplest terms — the story of 
three soldiers of varying human worth who are shot as an example 
to the army, because their worn-out regiment fails to capture an im- 
pregnable hill that is essential to the progress of a certain section of 
the army in the Great War. The story, as Cobb tells it, makes of this 
episode only a cul-de-sac at the end of a road which begins where war 
begins, and army standards and army discipline, and the rewards and 
penalties involved in war. The novel’s power grows as the pages are 
numbered, with the restrained but persistent impact of the almost im- 
personal but vivid narrative. What Sidney Howard tried to give on 
the stage was something of this same sense of simultaneous unfolding 
and piling up. Never a single melodramatic incident, but just the 
weight of war gradually settling down on the destinies of the men on 
the stage, and on the minds and hearts of the audience. That, too, is 
what he accomplished, and he himself gives the reason why the play 
did not meet with the favor accorded to Cobb’s original work. Some 
people said it was too slow at first and then too violent, that it was too 
full of protests against the army, that it stacked the cards, especially 
against Langlois, the charming, brave, generous, newly-married young 
soldier who is one of the three to whom the death lot falls. Some peo- 
ple said it was too unpleasant. Mr. Howard, himself, knew the real 
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reason why the play failed. It made you, quite simply, too angry, too 
steadily, increasingly angry, at the things which men like yourself, 
but men at war, can do to other men, until finally anger came near to 
explosion right in the theatre when a voice spoke: 

‘The Summary Court Martial therefore, by a vote of two to one, 
condemns the soldiers Ferol, Langlois and Didier to the penalty of 
death by shooting as provided in the Code of Military Justice, and 
instructs the Prosecutor to read this judgment to the accused in the 
presence of the assembled guard under arms. . . . In the name of the 
people.’ 

There is an audience for tragedy, there is an audience for sad plays 
and unpleasant plays (each season offers proof of that), but it is 
perhaps true that people will not pay a big price at the box-office to 
see a play that stirs their anger and offers them no catharsis at the end. 
At least, the ordinary theatre audience will not pay for that, the men 
and women in big cities who are already weary at theatre time from 
the day’s long struggle with life and its everyday problems. But young 
people who are not too tightly caught in the economic and political 
struggle, who have more time to think of the plays they see, who are 
still unwilling to accept all army discipline as ‘in the name of the peo- 
ple’, may well, in the theatre of their own minds, attach a new last 
act with a right catharsis to Paths of Glory. There is a special edition of 
the play for colleges. It may be a good idea to make its performance 
once in three years a ‘must’ in every university theatre. 

So much for Sidney Howard’s material. His stories, even in the 
original plays, seem not so much to have been recreated within him as 
an artist’s tales usually are, as to have been ingeniously filtered by him 
out of the news or out of the air around him. That may be one reason 
why they are never great stories; that may be one reason why he can 
throw himself so whole-heartedly and to such good purpose into the 
world of adapting and dramatizing other men’s tales. It is in any case 
one of the elements that makes an audience of his contemporaries at 
home with his plays, that has given the American theatre a consider- 
able list of successful and playable dramas, and that makes both 
actors and audience await always with attention the presentation of 
any new work signed by Sidney Howard’s pen. 
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S. Dali + 3 Marxes = 


MARIE SETON 


Su YEARS ago Dali went to Hollywood taking with him a harp 
with barbed-wire strings and spoons and forks for tuning knobs. 
He presented this strange instrument to Harpo Marx whom he had 
known only through the Marx Brothers’ films, which many people, in- 
cluding Dali himself, consider to be surrealism applied to the cinema. 
The Marxes do not give that label to the particular form of comedy 
which they have developed; they call it ‘lunatic comedy’. Yet as such 
it is closer to the ‘surrealism’ of such classic nonsense writers as Lewis 
Carroll and Edward Lear than to any recognized form of slapstick 
comedy, although it utilizes a great many circus tricks and a good deal 
of vaudeville technique. The Marxes — Harpo, Chico and Groucho 
(the other two brothers have now gone into more ‘serious’ business) — 
“were influenced by the lunatic school of writers, became followers of 
Stephen Leacock, Donald Ogden Stewart, Robert Benchley and 
others in a war to free the human mind from the domination of reason 
and judgment; are out to overthrow sanity, logic and common sense, 
and give the brain a chance to develop’. They are thus related to the 
painters who declare that through surrealism they reveal the subcon- 
scious mind which operates in spite of logic and reason. 

Groucho Marx tells me that a good Marx Brothers film requires a 
plot which can be unraveled in fifteen words, or little more than ten 
seconds. The rest of their films, possibly an hour and a quarter, is spent 
in embroidering that ten seconds with what is best described as ‘dis- 
sociated thinking’ — a complex of incongruous oddities expressed in 
words and actions. The impression created is like the layers of thought 
which continually float through the mind but are seldom noticed, lying 
as they do like dreams just underneath the surface of ordinary 
thinking. 

The Marxes consider that their best film was 4 Night at the Opera 
and their worst Room Service, ‘because it was too sane, and we had 
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always to be thinking of the plot!’ Typical of the dialogue in 4 Night 
at the Opera is this: 

cuH1co:— Income tax? 
GROUCHO: — Yes, there’s a federal tax and the state tax and 
there may bea city tax. And, naturally, a sales tax. 


cH1co:— How much does that all come to? 
croucHo: — Well, I figure if he doesn’t sing too often, he can 
break even. 


cHico:— All right. We'll take it. 

GRoucHO: — Fine. (He pulls out two contracts.) Now just his 
name there and you sign at the bottom. You 
don’t have to read yours because it’s a duplicate. 

cHico:— What? 

GroucHo: — A duplicate. Don’t you know what duplicates 
are? 

cuH1co:— Oh, sure! Those five kids up in Canada. 


And for a combination of the visual and the oral oddities of the 
Marxes this detail will serve: 


Scene — The Civic Virtue Fountain. 
Harpo on the fountain, having replaced the figure 
of Civic Virtue. He is spouting magnificently 
and in beautiful symmetric designs. Half a dozen 
fish emerge from his mouth. 

GRoucHO: — Ladies and gentlemen, this concludes our celebra- 
tion. Because the distinguished aviators, if they 
had any sense, are going to scram out of here. 


Such dissociated thinking is also characteristic of the classic non- 
sense writers. A tea-cup made of squirrel fur, a fanciful conception of 
Salvador Dali, is most certainly an association of dissimilar objects 
and undoubtedly makes war on reason, logic and common sense. 
Whether it gives the brain a chance to develop is a matter for psychol- 
ogists to decide, but it certainly breaks down conventional thinking in 
an unprejudiced observer. 

It may be coincidence or it may be a basic condition that the best 
‘surrealists’ in any field are people who have been associated in some 
way with a classical tradition. Lewis Carroll, the most ‘surrealist’ of 
all English writers, was profoundly interested in logic and mathemat- 
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ics and wrote innumerable books on these subjects; Dali, the ultra- 
surrealist in art, presents his unorthodox conceptions with as complete 
academic skill as the most orthodox academician. The Marx Brothers 
were bred and schooled as players in the most ancient form of acting, 
vaudeville, which had its origin in the clowns who took part in the 
religious dramatic presentations in Egypt at least 6000 years ago, not 
to mention Greece and Rome. 

The meeting between Dali and the Marxes brought forth a unique 
scenario, which was outlined by Dali in a series of drawings that now 
hang on the walls of Harpo Marx’s living-room. These drawings are 
individually extremely interesting, for Dali, with the delicacy of a 
Diirer, has taken the characteristic antics and spirit of the Marxes’ 
films and added his own grotesque trimmings to emphasize the charac- 
ter of the comedians as they appear on the screen. This extraordinary 
scenario — which actually became a written script — never material- 
ized, probably because only a hundred people would have understood 
it. The League of Decency, moreover, which imposes stringent rules 
on Hollywood, would have pruned it beyond recognition. 
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courtesy Harpo Marx — photograph Paul Burnford 














S. DALI + 3 MARXES 
Hanging in Harpo Marx’s living room is a series of drawings made by Salva- 
dor Dali as the basis for a ‘script’ for the Marx Brothers. These selections 


from the series are to indicate the pure surrealist quality of the whole, and 
to support Marie Seton’s theory that the Marxes are true surrealist actors. 
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Groucho Marx as the Shiva of big business, by Salvador Dali 
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Harpo Marx, his harp and some less familiar accessories, by Dali 
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How to Write Music in No 
Easy Lessons 


A Self Interview 


RICHARD RODGERS 


s AN alleged composer I am asked certain questions with regular- 
A ity. It appears that the average person considers musical com- 
position either one of the darkest of the black arts or the result of 
heaven-sent compulsion. There is never any between ground. Resort- 
ing to analogy for answers doesn’t help much, but I try it. I say: 
“Look, you have to write a letter to your Aunt Tessie, a rich old gal 
who will eventually die. You’d like the letter to be a good one. You 
have certain equipment at your disposal, such as pen, ink, paper and, 
most important of all, your knowledge of the language. You’re on your 
own, and the quality of your letter will depend largely on how well you 
are able to use your equipment. My problem is the same, only trans- 
lated into terms of music. Aunt Tessie is the public or, frequently, my 
own satisfaction. My equipment consists of paper, pencil, piano, the 
ability to hum, whistle or sing (horribly) and a knowledge of musical 
language acquired in the theatres, on the streets and in serious study.’ 
I lean back with a glow of self-admiration, having drawn what I con- 
sider a pretty clear analogy. Then the next question comes: “But, Mr. 
Rodgers, where do you get your inspiration?’ So I take a drink. 

Another time-consumer is, ‘Which comes first — the words or the 
music?’ The worst part about this query is that it makes sense. It is 
logical and it demands a logical answer. Actually, there is no set proce- 
dure whatsoever. My favorite blight and partner, Mr. Lorenz Hart, 
often hands me a completed lyric to be set to music. More often I have 
a tune ready for him to work on, the tune being what it is because it 
seems to fit a given situation in a musical play and not because the 
composer was the victim of a rush of hot inspiration, brought on by a 
beautiful girl or a breath-taking sunset. (I guess you can see I’m pretty 
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sensitive about inspiration.) Sometimes we sit in a room and hate each 
other until we get a title; then I throw Larry out of the house and fool 
around until I get a satisfactory melody, inspired entirely by the title 
and not by nostalgia for Venice in the spring. 

“Don’t you and Hart ever fight?” And how! Though I must ex- 
plain that the fighting is all on a theoretical basis. It is difficult to 
prove this, but in over twenty years of coping with each other we have 
never had a disagreement over policy or credit or money or, for that 
matter, any of the things that cause partners to part. 

“How did you happen to meet?’ That is a bad question because the 
answer is just what it ought to be. When I was sixteen and still in high 
school a friend of mine, Phil Leavitt, told me he would like to intro- 
duce me to a fellow called Hart. It appeared that this Hart knew 
something about lyric writing but had no composer. I knew something 
about composing (Leavitt speaking) but had no lyricist. We ought to 
get together. On a Sunday afternoon I was taken to Larry’s house. 
Larry came to the door himself, dressed in his Tuxedo trousers, an 
undershirt and house slippers. He was shy, as he still is, and I don’t 
believe the ice was broken until a disreputable cat ambled into the 
room. ‘That’s Bridget,’ said Mr. Hart. ‘She’s an old fence-walker!’ He 
chortled with glee at the joke and rubbed his hands furiously together, 
a nervous habit of his. There was a sudden crashing ‘BONG’ that 
lifted me out of my chair. Hart told me not to be frightened. It was his 
mother’s clock and it just did that. Bridget has long since gone to her 
cat-heaven where fences are brought to her, but that clock still bongs 
and I still jump. 

Well, we sat around and talked theatre and song-writing. I played 
some tunes for him, about which he was highly agreeable, and he told 
me his ideas about lyric writing. He was violent on the subject of 
rhyming in songs, feeling that the public was capable of understanding 
better things than the current monosyllabic juxtaposition of ‘slush’ 
and ‘mush’. It made great good sense and I was enchanted by this 
little man and his ideas. Neither of us mentioned it, but we evidently 
knew we'd work together, and I left Hart’s house having acquired in 
one afternoon a career, a partner, a best friend and a source of per- 
manent irritation. 

“What do you feel like on opening nights?’ That’s a cinch. Like 
death! Larry is more fortunate than I am on these occasions since he is 
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able to work off the nervous tension by walking up and down in back 
of the audience, cursing softly if a joke fails to get a laugh and rubbing 
his hands vehemently if a song goes over well. I seem compelled to take 
it sitting down. I cringe in the last row where I can run to the nearest 
exit in case of mis-fire. The awful thing about an opening night is that 
you can’t trust anyone or anything to supply you with an accurate in- 
dication as to the success or failure of the show. It is madness to listen 
to people since they are invariably the victims of wish-fulfilment, 
wanting the piece to be good or bad, depending entirely on their per- 
sonal attitude toward you. After hearing ultimate failures cheered 
passionately on an opening night and seeing great successes received 
with complete coldness you can’t even trust the evidence of your own 
ears. I was badly confused the night J Married an Angel opened. I was 
sure the audience didn’t like it and I said so. It took great reviews in 
the papers and weeks of capacity business to convince me. 

‘Do tunes come to you in the middle of the night?’ NO! No tunes 
have ever come to me anywhere. I’ve had to go to them. I’ve heard 
about the boys who get swell ideas in taxis, bathtubs and my-baby’s- 
arms, but not me. I have to beat myself into submission by picturing 
the boy and girl on the stage and imagining what they are singing to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra in the pit and a full audience in 
the house. Then I am ready to start searching for a melody that will 
conform to a number of arbitrary conditions. To begin with, I write 
scores and not isolated song numbers; therefore the particular song in 
question must bear a family resemblance to the other musical material 
in the piece. However, since change of pace is almost the first rule of 
showmanship, I must see to it that this number is in sharp contrast 
with the one preceding it and the one to follow. These conditioning 
elements have obviously narrowed the scope of choice, but that is not 
the end. Who is to sing the song? If our soprano has sound vocal abil- 
ity she may be given something with range, otherwise it is best to 
confine the melody to the conventional octave. The size and instru- 
mentation of the orchestra have their bearing, since this is to be a com- 
position for voice and orchestra. 

There was a time, in Victor Herbert’s day, when scores were orches- 
trated by their composers. A successful operetta would run for a year 
or two or three. Thus the composer had time for the laborious business 
of orchestration. All that has changed. Shows do not run as long, and 
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sheet music stops selling after a few months at best. That means more 
shows, if a living is to be made, and no time for orchestration. For- 
tunately there are fine musicians available whose work it is to orches- 
trate for the theatre, and it is this process which I must bear in mind 
as I write. With the aid of the piano I can readily hear the orchestra. I 
make a rather complicated manuscript of the song, indicating orches- 
tral figures, and I confer at length with the orchestrator. All that in- 
sures the absence of nasty surprises at the first orchestra rehearsal. 

If all these problems appear to be obstacles, let me assure you that 
that is not the case. They are a definite aid in the sense that they pro- 
vide sign-posts, speed-indicators, warnings and helpful hints along the 
otherwise nebulous road of composition. They also must make it ob- 
vious why ‘tunes do not come to you in the middle of the night’. As for 
my sparkling collaborator, not once in all these years has he called me 
on the ’phone to say, ‘Hey, I got a great idea for a song!’, so I guess it 
goes for him too. 

“Do you think the critics are fair?’ Eminently so. I do think, how- 
ever, that many of them approach a new musical comedy with certain 
handicaps. Most of them fali into the ‘I don’t know anything about 
music but I know what I like’ category. It’s true that the majority of 
the audience also belongs in that class but, considering the fact that 
music is less capable of appreciation on first hearing, it would be help- 
ful if the boys had a somewhat sharper musical perception which 
would enable them to tell the public what to expect from a score. On 
the other hand the critics are enormously appreciative of novelty, 
whether in a scenic device or a little twist in a lyric. The obvious value 
of this attitude is that by encouraging the writer to experiment it 
prevents the theatre becoming a static and inevitably moribund 
medium. 

“Do you get a kick out of hearing your songs played?’ Only a liar 
would say he didn’t. There are few experiences so soothing to the ego 
as that of turning on a radio and hearing something you’ve written 
come jumping out at you. This pleasure is sometimes sharply balanced 
by pain when some maniacal ‘arranger’ goes to town and orchestrates 
your work out of existence. There has in the past few years been a 
curious development in the dance-orchestra business which has ap- 
parently made it imperative for each band to have its particular per- 
sonality. Because one saxophone player sounds relatively like another 
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on the radio, the only way in which this personality stamp can be 
acquired is through orchestration. Turn your dial and get ‘Gus Gump 
and His Gurgling Goofs’. Gus has decided that he wants his band to be 
recognized by the fact that his music gurgles, therefore both ‘Jeepers- 
Creepers’ and ‘Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’, though dissimilar in intent, 
sound like soup being drawn through Jo Davidson’s beard. One bright 
lad has found it useful to make his saxophones play flat as a means of 
identification! I cannot believe that this is not deliberate as nobody 
could play as flat as that by accident. This sourness combined with an 
over-warm vibrato produces the same effect as herring with chocolate 
sauce, but the man is famous. Consider, also, the exhibitionist who is 
convinced that his harmony is better than yours. Over your signature 
he endows your melody with harmonization that is generally in bad 
taste if not downright unsound. It is as though the editors of this 
periodical took this article and invested it with incorrect spelling, bad 
grammar and more vulgarisms than it already possesses. (Note to Ed. 
Please check grammar and spelling.) To offset the damaging influence 
of such relations, there are many times when a mediocre composition is 
lifted into importance by a brilliant orchestration and a loving 
performance. 

All in all, writing musical shows is a fine way to earn a living. 
There are many complaints about union unfairness but nobody men- 
tions the fact that the quality of theatre musicians is extraordinarily 
high, and that stage-hands are invariably capable. There are letters to 
the Times mentioning only the lack of politeness in box-office treas- 
urers but, nobody realizes that they are patient, good-natured people 
for the most part, who go to work behind the grille of a hit show at 
eight-thirty in the morning and leave for home after midnight. With 
the lurid tales about chorus girls’ activities nobody seems willing to 
believe that they are the kindest, most loyal group of people in the 
world. Out of something like thirty shows only once has a producer 
tried to cheat me. You would be amazed if I told you his name. 

Yes, it’s a fine . ay to earn a living, even if you do have to answer a 


lot of questions. 

















Dance Forecast 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


INCE the early thirties, the dance season in New York has tended to 
S fall into two distinct patterns: the single concert program for 
American soloists and groups, and the repertory stand by the foreign 
ballet. The coming season not only promises to conform to this rule 
but to offer the most formidable challenge which the native dance has 
had to meet by way of new works. The shock troops for the invasion 
are new, the Red Army Song and Dance Ensemble of the USSR, which 
occupies Carnegie Hall for ten performances beginning September 18 
and then embarks upon a six-weeks tour. The corps of men dancers 
attached to the troupe will afford opportunity to see what use the 
Soviet culture is making of the traditional folk-dance forms. 

By October 10 the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo will be installed 
at the Metropolitan for a long stand. At least four of the new works 
which the company has added to its repertoire appear to be of more 
than passing interest. The most intriguing of these from the standpoint 
of an American audience will be Ghost Town, a tale of the not-so- 
golden west, set by Marc Platoff to a Richard Rodgers score. Graced 
by a Raoul Péne du Bois decor, the work is directly aimed at the inter- 
ests which the American Ballet Caravan exploited last spring in Billy 
the Kid. Equally anticipated are Leonid Massine’s fifth symphonic 
ballet, Rouge et Noire, composed to the first symphony of Shostako- 
vitch with sets and costumes by Henri Matisse, and a surrealist 
Bacchanale to Wagner’s Venusberg music upon which Salvador Dali 
has exercised his ingenuity. The fourth new production, entitled 
Devil’s Holiday, has for its choreographer Frederick Ashton, already 
known here for his direction of the movement in Four Saints in Thr ze 
Acts. The theme deals with Paganini; the music is the Tommasini 
arrangement of some of the violinist’s own compositions. A ballet 
version of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnole, in the making of 
which Massine enlisted the aid of Argentinita, and a revised edition of 
Fokine’s Igrouchka complete the list of new works. 
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Late October will bring Devi Dja and her Bali and Java Dancers 
for their first American season. The company is a large one and in- 
cludes an entire gamelan orchestra. With its departure, the foreign 
front will move west, and reinforcements will not be called up until 
January when Harald Kreutzberg returns for the first of two New 
York performances and a month’s tour. He will be followed by the 
Jooss Ballet. Those who have not been able to forget The Green Table 
will be gratified to learn that Chronica, its most ambitious new work, 
is said by all accounts to top the earlier masterpiece both in signifi- 
cance and power. Set in the period of the Italian Renaissance, the plot 
is a parable of love and ambition in a fascist world. The ballet is scored 
to the music of Rerthold Goldschmitt, a German composer whose 
worth ceased to be recognized in his own country after 1933. Two 
other new works are promised: a humorous romanza entitled Spring 
Tale and Crossroads, described as ‘a dramatic version of contemporary 
life’. Also on schedule are revivals of The Green Table, A Ball in Old 
Vienna and The Big City. The last major event of the foreign season 
will be the appearance of Argentinita in late February, supported by 
the same ensemble which performed here last year. 

The festival week at the close of each session of the Bennington 
Summer School of the Dance has in other years brought forth advance 
notice of what could be expected during the winter from most of the 
leading dancers in the modern idiom. Because of the special circum- 
stances surrounding the visit to Mills College this summer, the festival 
was omitted and no such forecast is possible. One important develop- 
ment, however, did come out of the California trip, the filming of a 
documentary entitled Young America Dances, which will be released 
by Paramount for the Class A circuit sometime during the late fall. By 
that time, Martha Graham and her group will have given New York 
the much-desired opportunity to reweigh the significance of American 
Document, Miss Graham’s latest and most mature group composition. 
The winter programs at the New School for Social Research, the 
Washington Irving High School and the Kaufman Auditorium of the 
Y.M.H.A. will also be under way. 

On November 11 New York will have its first chance since the days 
of the Roxy theatre to see Grace and Kurt Graff, whose activities in 
recent years have been confined to the Chicago area. Using a group of 
men and women dancers, the two will present their most recent ex- 
tended works, Singing Earth and Behind This Mask. Also scheduled 
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Kurt Graff cooperates with Sean Marino and Frank Callender in a scene 
from Singing Earth, one of the two extended compositions to be presented by 
the Graff Ballet in November. After three years of activity in and around 
Chicago, this company of six men and six women dancers is making its first 
American tour. T hey will bring to the Dance Series of the W ashington Irving 
High School the results of an intensive and thoughtful study of the American 
and German manifestations of the modern dance. 


Maurice Seymour 
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Meta Krahn and Otto Ulbricht give Uday Shan-Kar’s Indian Fakir Dance a 
bit of a ribbing and likewise illustrate the sort of thing responsible for the 
success of TAC’s Dance Cabarets. The variety programs have included 
Agnes de Mille, Dorothy Bird, Lotte Goslar, Illa Roden, Fugene Loring, 
Atty Van Den Berg, . Jack Cole’s Ballet Intime and the S avoy L indy Hoppers. 
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for November is Jose Limon, long a mainstay of the Humphrey- 
Weidman group, who will for the first time assume the burden of a full 
concert program. Among other numbers on his program is Danzas 
Mexicanas, a suite composed at Mills this summer with music by 
Norman Lloyd. Also due in November is the American Ballet Caravan 
with two new ballets. Lew Christensen, whose Filling Station and 
Pocahontas are carried over from previous years, has done the chore- 
ography for Coming-Out Party, a ballet set to an arrangement of 
American dance tunes of the gilded era by Trude Rittman. The other 
novelty, Under the EI’, is the work of Eugene Loring whose Billy the 
Kid will also be repeated. Since the only other item on schedule is 
William Dollar’s 4ir and Variations, it is clear that the experimental 
period of the Ballet Caravan is now ended and that it has found its 
own particular function and vein. 

Another first New York appearance will occur in December when 
Carmelita Maracci makes her debut. An American-born dancer of 
Spanish-Italian parentage, she has been much in demand on the 
western coast and has gained the deep respect of all fellow-dancers 
who have seen her work. The turn of the year will bring Angna Enters 
for her annual holiday appearances, and likewise see both the Holm 
and the Humphrey-Weidman groups in action. In addition to dances 
now in preparation, Hanya Holm will carry over from last year Dance 
of Work and Play, Metropolitan Daily and Tragic Exodus, the composi- 
tion which last year obtained the trophy awarded by Dance to the 
most interesting new modern work of the season. Passacaglia and Opus 
57 will furnish the backbone of the Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman programs, with whatever new works emerge during the 
autumn. The plans of Helen Tamiris call for a restaging of How Long, 
Brethren and Adelante, products of her association last year with the 
Federal Theatre; and the Shawn Dancers are scheduled for February. 

Just how the young dancer shall be given the chance of an audience 
without the expense and the artistic dangers involved in a formal 
concert recital has been, and still is, a major problem. Theatre Arts 
Committee (TAC) seems to have happened on a possible solution in 
the series of Dance Cabarets which it initiated during the summer and 
will continue throughout the year. Using as its formula a variety 
program of comic dances and satirical skits, these cabarets have dis- 
creetly included the finest efforts of such young dancers as Jane Dud- 
ley and Anita Alvarez, besides bringing together many familiar names 
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at their best. Each performance has filled the Kaufman Auditorium 
and turned disappointed ticket-seekers away. The winter will decide 
whether TAC is on a trail that leads to a permanent dance theatre. 

Meanwhile the Broadway stage, by virtue of its habit of assimilat- 
ing each new topical interest and impulse into the capacious, elegant 
and professionally tooled forms of the musical and the revue, is react- 
ing to the idioms of the new dance in a significant way. The routines 
for the 1939 edition of Pins and Needles are the work of Felicia Sorel. 
Esther Junger is scheduled for a role in Hell-O-Houseboat, the latest 
revision of John Kendrick Bangs’ book. It is not new of course for 
modern dancers to be recruited for the Broadway stage. Heretofore, 
however, the work of the chorus, which is the backbone of this theatre 
form, has proceeded blithely on its way with supreme indifference to 
the strange purposes of an occasional interpolated dance. The most 
interesting evidence that this attitude is changing, and without any 
fuss or feathers, is the work of Robert Alton. Already elevated to the 
head of the list of Broadway choreographers by his contribution to 
Leave It to Me! and Streets of Paris, Mr. Alton will be responsible for 
the dances in Too Many Girls, the new Rodgers and Hart musical. 
Not only do his choruses have the beauty and the finesse that one 
expects in this type of theatre when it is well done, but he succeeds in 
imparting to the usual routines a fresh and vital pulse, and his sense of 
plastic line and movement is extraordinary. 

With George Balanchine engaged on the west coast in the screening 
of On Your Toes and with his last season’s success, J Married an Angel, 
on the road, his talents for the present will be absent from the New 
York scene. Another desertion will affect the dine-and-dance world: 
Paul Draper, after the usual fall stand at the Hotel Plaza, will enter 
the concert field where he has long deserved to go. The pressure of 
young and eager talent is so strong, however, that no vacancy is long 
permitted to last. The Rainbow Room, for example, has recruited the 
services of Jack Cole whose combinations of young modern dancers 
took hold during the summer and will continue throughout the year. 
Bill Robinson remains faithful to the Cotton Club, to the delight of all 
who recognize in his tapping a quality that is unique. And it is reassur- 
ing to know that the Rockettes, who have advanced far beyond the 
perfection of mere mechanical precision to a supple and endlessly 
varied demonstration of the soundness of the limits within which they 
work, show no signs of slacking inventiveness or popularity. 
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With designs for the Monte Carlo Ballet’s Rouge et Noir, Matisse 
rejoins the distinguished painters whose talents have been enlisted 
for ballet. Among his sketches is this of Lubov Roudenko. 


Marc Vaux 
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THREE SISTERS makes a vehicle that is satisfactory to professional and of ac 

tributary theatre alike. The scene here is from a production at the Erskine but 

School, Boston, designed by Robert Scott and directed by Phyllis Stohl. An- a 

other Russian play that has risen to marked popularity is Katayev’ s Sguar- ‘ 

For 

ing the Circle, presented here by the Yellow Springs Theatre, Ad Karns, oD 

director. The organization goes to Cincinnati this year to open as a coopera- of D 

tive venture under the name of The Producers’ Theatre. Se 
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FRED STONE IN FLORIDA 

His adventure in cooperation be- 
Tee the professional and the 
tributary theatre occurred in the 
state of Florida — the natural home 
of adventure. It took place a year ago, 
but time is not of the essence of the 
story and it is retold here in the hope 
that it may lead to wide imitation. 
For all of the details we are indebted 
to Donald S. Allen, assistant professor 
of Dramatic Art at Rollins College. 

Several years ago ‘Rollins College 
conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities on Fred Stone. 
As a gesture of appreciation Mr. 
Stone, last year, came down to Rollins 
to play six performances of his Broad- 
way success Lightnin’ supported by a 
cast of Rollins players. Most of the 
actors were students, but five mem- 
bers of the faculty family — including 
the Dean of Men and the College 
Treasurer — were members of Mr. 
Stone’s company. The four evening 
performances and the matinee an- 
nounced in advance were sold out 
before the opening night and the 
company played an extra matinee to 
an audience that came from every 
part of the state and filled every inch 
of standing room. 

Before he played so graciously in 
Lightnin’ in the Annie Russell Theatre 
in Rollins College, Fred Stone had 
played in every other state in the 
Union, but never in Florida. The en- 
thusiastic welcome he received and 
the excellence of his student cast so 
pleased Mr. Stone that he offered to 
come back to Rollins later to tour the 
state with that company, and received 





permission from the faculty and the 
administration to do so. A two-weeks 
tour took Mr. Stone and the Rollins 
Student Players to Winter Park, 
Daytona Beach, St. Petersburg, Sara- 
sota, Clearwater, Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, Ocala and Deland. The company 
was booked and managed by Jack 
Potter from John Golden’s New York 
office. The scenery, properties and 
furniture were carried on a truck. The 
company traveled in a large chartered 
bus. For the Dramatic Art Depart- 
ment at Rollins College the success of 
the enterprise will continue long after 
the close of the tour, for the entire 
proceeds of Mr. Stone’s visit including 
the first six performances are to go 
toward building a workshop and 
rehearsal theatre. 


Another note in the same vein 
comes from Catholic University 
(Walter F. Kerr, director) where 
Robert Speaight, the English star of 
Murder in the Cathedral, performed 
with a cast of Washington, D. C., 
amateurs in Henri Ghéon’s The Come- 
dian. The translation by Alan Bland 
was used at Catholic University for 
the first time in America. 


BAIT FOR THE PUBLIC 
T ONE of the round-tables of the 
Dominion Drama Festival, prob- 
lems of business and artistic policy 
involved in the development of a 
Canadian theatre formed the basis of 
discussion. The first problem related 
to public interest and support, and 
was outlined in the following ques- 
tions, which would make a useful 


foundation for discussion of the same 
subject anywhere: 
oe ne atitiaeaealicies 
y guaranteed by a subscription 
membership system? Should iis be 
regarded mainly as a guaranteed 
minimum, to be supplemented by 
single-ticket sales at the box-office 
before each production? In this case, 
what advantage can be promised to 
subscribers? 

b) Is the closed subscription list 
better business? Does it adequately 
serve the interests of the community? 

c) What is the best subscription 
rate to attract the widest possible 
support? 

d) Can any group afford to depend 
entirely upon an open box-office 

The great distances between Cana- 
dian cities and towns affiliated with 
the Drama Festival and the lack of 
professional theatre in the Dominion 
increased the range and variety of 
response. But the difference of opinion 
would no doubt be duplicated in any 
American forum, and the results indi- 
cate that the right answer is not the 
same answer everywhere. 


The question of desirable reper- 
tories, of classics versus modern plays, 
of new scripts versus established suc- 
cesses, also brought forth a familiar 
variety of information and experience. 
These two bits of evidence offered 
material for special consideration: 

“We put on You Can’t Take It With 
You three weeks before the movie and 
we played to complete capacity and 
held it over two weeks. The movie 
advertising was what put it over. 
Those who saw our show and the one 
on the screen said they would rather 
see our play than the movie. From our 
experience I think you can cash in on 
movie advertising.’ 

‘I can back that for we had the 
same experience in M —.’ 

* ¢+ + * * 

‘. . . We tried to get Boy Meets 
Girl while it was playing in New York. 
We tried for two months and spent 
$15 in telegrams. We finally got it and 
we were thrilled to produce this play 
while it was still running in New 
York. We paid $350 royalty. In all our 
six years it was the only play that 
flopped. We had been playing to 85% 
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capacity houses. We had 35% capac- 
ity for Boy Meets Girl.’ 

The moral to this story must be that 
Canadians make up their own minds. 


SOUND RESEARCH 
Lage in the control and dra- 
matic use of sound has received 
fresh impetus through the underwrit- 
ing of that branch of work of the 
Stevens (Instituteof Technology) The- 
atre, Harold Burris-Meyer, director, 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. For 
the past ten years the research proj- 
ect, support by box-office receipts, 
has pioneered a technique that is now 
used in radio and legitimate produc- 
tion including, notably, the Living 
Newspaper. 

Major items on the agenda for the 
next three years include the simplifi- 
cation and standardization of control 
apparatus, and studies in audience re- 
action to the auditory aspect of a play. 
Commercial and tributary theatres, 
motion picture and broadcasting com- 
panies and research laboratories are 
cooperating to make the enterprise a 
success. 


THEATRE LIBRARIES 
8 iz Bulletin of the National The- 
atre Conference prints a wise 
suggestion from C. R. Kase, of the 
University of Delaware, relating to 
the lending libraries which are a mod- 
ern addition to many university and 
community theatre services. ‘You can 
improve the standard of play selec- 
tion’, Mr. Kase says, ‘by including 
in your play collection on/y plays 
which have some merit.’ At the Uni- 
versity of Delaware plays are selected 
and approved by a special committee 
before they become a part of the lend- 
ing library. Since the plays in these 
libraries are usually the gift of gen- 
erous publishers whose business is 
to print and to sell plays to every 
possible audience, it is important that 
university and community groups 
should choose from these gifts only 
such plays as maintain the standards 
they wish to set for their regions. 


CAREERS 

one Institute for Research, whose 
central offices are in Chicago, has 

been preparing a series of brochures 
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on Careers to answer what they call 
youth’s inevitable question ‘what 
shall I be?’ in terms of ‘what there is 
to be’. Their series of subjects has 
reached the theatre and for the first 
time an impersonal and appraising 
eye looks down upon the playhouse 
as the home of an industry that seems 
— from the variety of arts, crafts, 
skilled and unskilled labors it entails 
— to offer many delightful means of 
earning a living. 

Looking at the report from the in- 
side, not all of the Institute’s premises 
or all of their judgments seem sound, 
but their approach to the subject is 
instructive, their analysis of the art 
and business of the theatre is informa- 
tive and many of their conclusions are 
highly provocative. Generally speak- 
ing they do not consider the profes- 
sional theatre the safest investment a 
young person can make in planning his 
life for a career. And this applies as 
well to the job of stage managers, 
stage hands and press agents, as it 
does to actors, playwrights, directors, 
designers and producers. They would 
seem to require no further evidence in 
support of this conclusion than a 
glance at the internal warfare now 
being waged between theatre unions 
with its disastrous results to all con- 
cerned. 

However, what they do not see is 
that one cause of the trouble and one 
of the greatest burdens under which 
the professional theatre labors is that 
so many young people who do not fit 
into the rigorous pattern it requires 
for success, either by their talent, their 
training or their character, drift into 
the theatre because they cannot earn 
a living anywhere else and so lower 
the general standards and averages 
out of all proportion. 

Careers, it is pleasant to report, of- 
fers something more of hope to those 
who are seeking employment in the 
tributary field, especially within the 
realms of education. But even here the 
rewards are for people in the lower 
brackets only. 


MESA THEATRE 

I" HIS wanderings around the 
country last spring, Walter H. 

Stainton of Cornell University came 

upon a little theatre that seemed to 





him a really bright spot. It way; 
Mesa, Arizona, a town of about 
people, thirteen miles east of 
Mesa is one of those spic and, 
little places that give the lie t 
idea that all American towns in; 
was once frontier country are 
and-tumble. It was largely d 
by Mormons, which may have 
thing to do with its spic and 
appearance, and may also have 
thing to do with the spirit of cog 
tion that is one of its most ma 
characteristics. It has an art 
tion of forty members, a writerg’¢ 
which publishes its own magag 
musical organization well enough) 
hand to produce Bohemian Gah, 
shared with Phoenix, Miami 
Tempe the pleasures and 
bilities of a week’s drama festi 
year. = 
In such an active town Mr, Si 
ton was naturally not surprise) 
find a little theatre, but he was} 
surprised and pleased by the ¢ 
of the theatre, which, since it ¢ 

in January, 1937, has pr 
Smilin’ Through, Fresh Fields,t 
chanted April, Night Must Fall,h 
portance of Being Earnest, Pej 
Forest, Night Over Taos, Tovar 
Three Men on a Horse and § 
Song. 

The school board pays the rea 
tional director, J. L. Jarvis; 
Shouse is the business manager 
Mr. Michelson (a water-colorist| 
profession) is the stage carpent] 
designer and PWA foreman in cha 
of the construction of the new thes 
building. This building (illustrated 
the opposite page) is on city proper 
near the city hall and the fire state 
It began with two cottages whichw! 
donated by the high school and wit 
have served the playhouse as ah 
up to this time. To this is now be 
added a stage house and a new ite 
end. The additions are of adobe;® 
old sections are of wood, but thew 
is to be stuccoed and have a tilen 
to match the other buildings in 
‘civic centre’. The theatre is to 
288, with a stage 30’ wide andj 
deep, with good wing space and 
under the stage. They seem to be 
ting along very well, without 
help from Broadway. 
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The Mesa Little Theatre as W. H. Stainton saw it. 
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Pirandello’s Tonight We Improvise as presented by the Royal Academy of 


Dramatic Art in Rome, Silvio d’Amico, director, in a successful summer tour 
in Switzerland and Italy. The play was staged by Ettore Giannini. 
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AMERICAN DANCER 
An Unfinished Life, by Ruth St. 
Denis. Harper: $3.75. 

rw Ruth Dennis, this farm girl of 

Somerville, New Jersey, saw the 
Burning of Rome at a Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, Egypt Through the Ages 
at the Palisades Amusement Park, 
and Genevieve Stebbins in the Dance 
of Day, read Camille at eight, the 
Idyll of the White Lotus by Mabel Col- 
lins, Brother Lawrence’s The Practice 
of the Presence of God, and Emerson, 
Ingersoll and Tom Paine, studied a 
bit of Delsarte with her mother, and 
bathed in the sun. She was restless as 
a young filly; ‘anything — anything 
—was the cry in those days to keep 
my imagination and energies occu- 
pied.” She had ‘only her instincts and 
her intuitive response to beauty from 
which to draw her artistic nourish- 
ment... . To be a dancer in those 
days was like entering an artistic 
vacuum.” 

Yet by the time this girl was thirty 
she had renounced a desultory but by 
no means unpromising stage career, at 
the bidding of a cigarette advertise- 
ment had created a new dance form, 
had stormed England and the conti- 
nent and had taken ‘the first outlinesof 
an American ballet’ across the country 
from New York to San Francisco. In 
the years that followed she estab- 
lished with her husband the Deni- 
shawn school, bore the agony of a 
dozen vaudeville tours, swept the 
Orient into her bin, lived out a mar- 
rage to its bitter end, schooled the 
present generation of ‘modern’ dan- 








cers, and finally turned to God. 

That is the story of 4n Unfinished 
Life, told with even more honesty 
than Isadora Duncan’s autobiogra- 
phy; for it provides what My Life 
does not clearly afford, the materials 
for an exact analysis of Ruth St. 
Denis’ purpose, her achievement and 
the reasons for her measure of partial 
defeat. Seldom has an artist stated so 
frankly and humbly her artistic 
prejudices: her preference for self- 
centred, self-conscious art; her re- 
pugnance for the demands of artistic 
discipline; her inexpugnable distaste 
for the grime and the pain of everyday 
theatre and life. ‘To this day I cannot 
admit to myself that the strain and 
suffering, the so-called disillusionment 
of life, are anything but a horrid 
dream from which I shall awake — 
not into some fantastic heaven of 
man’s conceiving, but on this same 
earth, under the same blessed sun and 
the same ineffable moon.’ 

In that sentence lies the secret of 
the power of Ruth St. Denis’ dance, 
and the source of its limitations as 
well. Unswerving in her purpose to 
live in and for the beautiful alone, she 
made her art uncompromisingly a 
‘ritual of dreams’. She danced because 
of the need for ecstasy, and she used 
her personality to evoke and to satisfy 
that need. As a German critic wrote, 
‘through her mere “being there”, 
Ruth St. Denis fascinated her audi- 
ence.’ 

Such art, however, is fragile and in 
itself unfruitful. It is not planted in 
the black soil of immediate living, but 
like the orchid entwines its roots in 
the branches of already created 
beauty. As such, it hardly outlasts its 
own theatre moment. To this day the 
students of Ruth St. Denis find it hard 
to say how she danced or what she 
taught. Radha, the first dance she 
created, was also the last, for it said 
essentially all she had to say. 

The explanation of her influence 
must be sought elsewhere, in the im- 
press upon others of an irrepressible, 
magnetic, warmly outgoing, kindly 
and receptive personality. She made 
dancers of other people by the fire of 
her person. As so many have testified, 
to dance with her was to become in- 
flamed with dance. The new dance is 


therefore as much her child as that of 
Isadora Duncan, ugly duckling as it 
may seem in her own eyes. 

Her book, then, must be read, not 
only as an intimate story of personal 
adventure, groping and disillusion- 
ment, but for its historical import. 
It should be read, moreover, by a 
wide audience and for an even more 
important reason. The cultural desert 
that was America in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
has already been depicted in the lives 
of our famous expatriates. But there 
were also those who rebelled and yet 
managed to find enough sustenance 
by rooting in the sand to survive and 
even to grow, without permanently 
leaving these shores. Without their 
efforts and their faith, there would 
have been no ‘exile’s return’; the 
flight of culture would not now be to 
these shores. 

It is to this band that Ruth St. 
Denis belongs. Her book is an essen- 
tial part of the story of Main Street 
and of the World of Tomorrow even 
though, like Moses of old, it has not 
been given her to enter into the prom- 
ised land. GEORGE BEISWANGER 


THREE ACTORS 
I 
Kean, by Giles Playfair. Dutton: 
£3.50. 
gece Kean who was, as Samuel 
Phelps has expressed it, ‘like 

thunder and lightning — wild and 
extravagant’ will always be a fascinat- 
ing figure in theatre history. Leigh 
Hunt considered him infinitely the 
greatest actor he ever saw. He was 
‘all energy and passion’, a torrential 
force that swept even the most judi- 
cious and sophisticated off their feet. 
Behind the scenes his career was as 
wild and extravagant as his acting. 

Of the four earlier lives, Harold N. 
Hillebrand’s Edmund Kean (New 
York, 1933) is the most judicious and 
thoroughly documented, giving much 
attention to the details of Kean’s 
various roles as recorded in con- 
temporary criticisms and commentary. 
Giles Playfair’s new study emphasizes 
the human and psychological aspects 
of the picture. He shows how Kean’s 
harsh childhood and the gruelling 
hardships and humiliations of his 
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START THE SEASON 
WITH A SUCCESS 


New Plays 


for immediate release 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


One of the greatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 


i cities. Write for details. 


BACHELOR BORN 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 

THE ENCHANTED MAZE 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 


SPRING MEETING 
DEAR OCTOPUS 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
GOODBYE MR. CHIPS 


DAME NATURE 


THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


For future release 
THE WHITE STEED 
Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight at 8:30 
Toverich 


A Woman's a Fool 
(To Be Clever) 


People at See 
An Americen Tragedy 


Murder in the 
Cathedral 


The Fireman's Flame 
Time end the Conways 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margeret 


Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house 


Abie’s Irish Rose 

Jane Eyre 

Pride and Prejudice 

Mary of Scotland 

There's Always Juliet 

Late Christopher Bean 

Leburnum Grove 

Personal Appearance 

The Credle Song 

Creig’s Wife 

Kind Ledy 

Accent on Youth 

Holidey 

Is Life Worth Living? 

Yes, My Darling 
Deughte 


is 


David Harum 

Wuthering Heights 

Herod and Mariamne 

The Innocent Crime 

In Theatre Street 

Here Today 

| Have Been Here 
Before 


Glorious Morning 

The Ledy Has « Heart 
The Jest 

Prologue to Glory 
Mystery at Greenfingers 
Spring Dance 

Night Must Fall 

Libel 

Call It a Day 

Johnny Johnson 

Fresh Fields 

The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Squaring the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Petticoat Fever 

Double Door 

As Husbands Go 
Candlelight 

Street Scene 
Dangerous Corner 
Lady Precious Stream 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








early life warped his character even 
though they may have schooled his 
genius. He gives a vivid picture of a 
passionate, sensitive, ambitious man 
whose early struggles undoubtedly 
undermined both his health and his 
character, a man who ‘wooed beauty 
and courted vulgarity, who displayed 
arrogance and simplicity, swagger and 
charm, coarse anger and sweet gentle- 
ness, who had two personalities which 
were seemingly irreconcilable’. Mak- 
ing use of new material, Mr. Playfair 
throws light on the more obscure pas- 
sages of Kean’s personal life. His wife 
Mary emerges less as the long-suffer- 
ing and abused wife than as a shallow, 
self-centred and petty-minded woman 
who could neither understand nor con- 
trol the warped and passionate genius 
who was her husband. 

Kean was only forty-four when he 
died but the impression he made on 
the English theatre was so great, his 
influence on acting style so radical — 
he gave the death blow to the classic 
school represented by the Kembles — 
and his sway over audiences was so 
powerful that he had already become 
a fabulous figure. Twenty-one years 
had passed since he leaped into fame 
overnight by his performance of Shy- 
lock at Drury Lane in January 1814. 
But he had been an actor long before 
that. He was an infant prodigy at six, 
a strolling player at sixteen, at forty- 
four he was a tottering wreck. Drink, 
wild living and the continuous wear 
and tear of a passionate emotionalism 
had combined with hard work to de- 
stroy a physique never robust. Kean 
consumed himself in his own ‘fire and 
passion’ before he was forty; but the 
terrific impact of his performance has 
never been forgotten. Nor has the 
fascination of his tempestuous per- 
sonality and chequered career grown 
less, as Mr. Playfair’s extremely read- 
able volume proves once again. 


II 

The Last Tragedian, Booth Tells 
His Own Story, by Otis Skinner. 
Dodd, Mead: $3. 
. pw his day’, writes Otis Skin- 

ner, well-beloved dean of Ameri- 
can actors and historian of a theatre 
already fabulous, ‘actors of ability, 





temperament, mental and physig par 
equipment have rendered excellenty fries 
counts of themselves . . . but gof¢ 
very truth Booth was The Last Tragiy ay 
dian.’ Otis Skinner knew Booth ing, 

prime as well as in his later years Bof ¢ 
acted with him on the famous tyiche' 
with Mme. Modjeska and he fytett 
pondered much on the strange aouts 
enigmatic personality hidden beh hort 
the Hamletian mask of Amerigiare 
greatest actor. ‘The elusive natal ther 
beneath the protective armor of Meith 
shyness and reserve rarely made ital The 
felt or visible in whatever has bef acto 
written, Mr. Skinner says. “Winto 
sensitive, fragile body which metif com 
many physical onslaughts — andggf went 
quered them — would seem almogg It 


have encased a dual personalig®that 
Something of that complex, dg—not 
contradictory, personality Mr, SiBage 
ner has found vividly reflected itself 
Booth’s own informal letters t pel 
ured in the archives of The P Ww 
Club on Gramercy Park and ing 
Theatre Collection at Harvard. 
There is a legend that Booth Zar! 
born with a caul and that the skymp Mac 
full of signs and portents he T 
his birth. ‘ Dat chile sure is born 
—he done gifted to see ghosty#years 
Negro attendant prophesied. ‘Itwplife-t 
the truth the old darky spoke,’ ajgener 


Mr. Skinner. ‘Edwin Booth gphind 
ghosts always — he lived with thpof th 
— ghosts of great achievements, gmthat | 
ideals, great tragedies, overwhelmgto a | 
adulation, great plans, great calgwhicl 


ties, great joys and great sympathmplaye 
Darling of Misfortune, Richard 
ridge calls him in his fine biog 


Here, in these poignant permmsettle 
letters woven together by Mr. Syme I 
ner’s sympathetic and understani of 


pen, some of the ghosts walk 
Particularly is this true of theg 


written to the Stoddards after Saye 
death of his first wife Mary D i 
— letters full of self-accusation, lest 
ish grief and groping mysti ae 
Another group of letters shows Bagjy;, ,, 


in a different phase. They af@inodes 
dressed to an old California friemi@}ift of 
bubble with gaiety and good spithe a! 
The kindliness and generosity @tory 
man are everywhere apparent, @Bholog 
in his struggles with the ov tis; 





hysig Barrett who later became his staunch 
llentg friend and business partner. A third 
but iof the book is given to these letters to 
t Trai Lawrence Barrett which are prefaced 
th ink by Mr. Skinner’s thumbnail sketch 
ears. Bof the actor who could play Cassius 
US the the ‘lean and hungry’ and envious one 
he kebetter than anyone else. ‘It was his 
nge aw outstanding impersonation — he was 
| beh born for the part!’ The Barrett letters 
idvare full of theatre business — but 
there is little light on the actor’s art 
either in them or in any of the others. 
The book is not so much a study of an 
actor as a glimpse behind the scenes 
Minto the mind, the heart and the 
complex psychological structure that 
went to the making of a great artist. 
It is unlikely, as Mr. Skinner says, 
that we will ‘look upon his like again’, 
not only because genius is rare in any 
or clime, but because the theatre 
itself has changed radically since the 
‘palmy’ though strenuous days of 
Edwin Booth. 
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III 

Early Stages, by Fohn Gielgud. 
Macmillan: §3. 

t thirty-five John Gielgud is in the 
rn full tide of his career. Eighteen 
hosts#years of actual theatre experience, a 
. ‘Itwilife-time of theatre enthusiasm and 
ke,’ diagenerations of theatre tradition lie be- 
oth ghind him. His mother is a Terry, niece 
ith tof the famous Ellen and daughter of 
nts,guthat Kate whose marriage put an end 
whelmpto a brief but brilliant career during 


t calapwhich she took London by storm and 
rpatiagplayed leading Shakespearean roles 
ird Iapwith the great actors of her day. The 


ielgud family, originally Lithuanian, 
permesettied in Poland where one of its 
Ar. Semembers married a Polish actress. But 
-stanga! of this was generations ago, and 
Ik aggvohn Gielgud is English — and thea- 
he eat" — to his fingertips. 
after . ausing for a moment in the middle 
yao! a phenomenally active and success- 
y career, he has set down some of the 
Onpmilestones on the way that has led 
yy pm to the forefront of his profession. 
WS ™itlis narrative is pleasant, informal, 
; MMmodest. He has a keen eye, a natural 
riemi@ift of expression and a saving sense of 
od she absurd. The book is frankly a 
ity @Btory of external events, not a psy- 
ent, @hological study or treatise on acting. 
. tis not easy to describe how actors 
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go about their business,’ he says. 
“Perhaps, too, it is more seemly that 
these mysteries should remain secret.’ 
Yet here and there, especially in those 
sections of the book which appeared 
in THEATRE ARTS two years ago, the 
qualities of temperament, training 
and character which have made him, 
in Ivor Brown’s phrase, ‘the leading 
actor of his age in the English thea- 
tre’, are fleetingly revealed. His pas- 
sionate absorption in the stage, his 
capacity for hard and sustained work, 
his ruthless self-criticism, his sincerity 
and objectivity are evident, though 
the ‘fiery particle’ which transmutes 
technique into living art can only be 
inferred from these pages. 

The story begins, as it should, in 
the nursery with productions in a toy 
theatre — an ‘inspiring affair of cream 
and gold’, for which Val Gielgud 
wrote plays and John designed scen- 
ery. ‘We were very mercenary in the 
management of our theatre,’ he ex- 
plains. ‘Val and I were partners, . . . 
my sister was a fabulously rich patron 
who financed our productions!’ Art 
and common sense joined hands early 
in a career which was to include the 
playing of such roles as King Lear at 
the age of twenty-six and perform- 
ances of Hamlet which broke all rec- 
ords for long runs in both London and 
New York before the mid-thirties. 
The early chapters give delightful 
glimpses of the Terry family at home, 
of great actors in the theatre, of his 
own first London engagement, of his 
years at the Old Vic and what that 
training meant to him, of the launch- 
ing of his first big hit, Richard of 
Bordeaux. Early Stages ends with the 
moment when the curtain rose on the 
first night of Hamlet at the Empire 
Theatre in New York. He does not 
discuss the ‘problems of this in- 
exhaustible play’ here because he has 
already treated them at some length 
in my book on his performance (Fohn 
Gielgud’s Hamlet. Oxford: 1937). Nor 
does it describe the brilliant season 
which he conducted at the Queen’s 
Theatre last year during which he 
produced Richard II, The Merchant of 
Venice, The School for Scandal and 
Three Sisters, appearing in all four 
plays and directing the first two. 
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SIX PLAYS 
Clifford Odets $ 95 
ls McCracken 1.25 
Arie THE DANCE 
‘erence Rettigan 1.25 
GLAMOROUS NIGHT 
Ivor Novello 95 
ROS Hunter 1.95 
xx 
MAGIK. DIALS 
The Siary of Radio and Television 
Lowell Thomes 2.00 
COLUMBIA WORKSHOP PLAYS 
Dramas 
Ed. Douglas Coulter 2.75 
ODUCTION Ano & DIRECTION OF 
John G. Carlile 3.75 
xx** 
THE LAST TRAGEDIAN 
The life story of Edwin Booth 
is Skinner 3.00 
TAKING THE STAGE 
and Dialects 
Crocker-Fields-Broomal! 2.50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
ANIL TERENAS ESTER ENE NPE SSE 
A SYLLABUS 
OF STAGE LIGHTING 
by Stanley McCandless 


A completely revised and up-to-date 
reference text available for $6. Copies 
will be sent on approval by application 
to the 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Yale University New Haven, Connecticut 











How to Act 


The fine points of acting as told by 
America’s foremost stars to Morton 
Eustis in 


PLAYERS AT 
WORK 


Helen Hayes 
Alfred Lunt 
Lynn Fontanne 
Nazimova 
Katharine Cornell 
Ina Claire 
Burgess Meredith 
Fred Astaire 
Lotte Lehmann 


Price $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Of all the arts, I think acting must 
be the least concrete, the most soli- 
tary,’ he writes in a brief postscript 
which contains much interesting mat- 
ter and indicates what he may do 
someday when he decides to write of 
that craft of acting with which he is so 
deeply concerned. ‘The struggles and 
agonies of the actor as he winds his 
way through the labyrinthine process 
[of creation] every night upon the 
stage, are of very little account or in- 
terest to anyone except himself. . . . 
Nothing really matters except the 
actual momentary contact between 
actor and audience which draws the 
play through its appointed action 
from beginning to end. At the close of 
each performance the play is set aside, 
for all the world like ... the toy 
theatre of one’s childhood; and each 
time it is taken up again at another 
performance it seems, even in a long 
run, comparatively fresh, waiting to 
be fashioned anew before every dif- 
ferent audience.’ And so John Gielgud 
fashioned Hamlet anew at Elsinore, 
last July, a prelude, let us hope, to 
another thirty-five years of creative 
work in a theatre and a world which 
need such artists sorely. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


IS JAZZ MUSIC? 
The Kingdom of Swing, by Benny 
Goodman and Irving Kolodin. 
Stackpole Sons: $2. Jazz, Hot 
and Hybrid, by Winthrop Sargeant. 
Arrow: $5. 
go recent appearance of several 
sizable volumes devoted to the 
serious consideration of jazz, drives 
home to the uninitiated musician the 
fact that it is not only the great un- 
lettered masses who respond to the 
swinging and insinuating rhythms of 
the popular dance music of the day. 
There must be a great many thinkers 
and readers interested in the general 
subject of jazz to make the publica- 
tion of serious and critical books 
dealing with it a reasonable business 
venture; and when a music critic of 
such unquestioned standing as Irving 
Kolodin of the New York Sun under- 
takes to collaborate with one of the 
proponents of jazz on The Kingdom of 
Swing — pointing out in a brief fore- 
word that the jazz musician, if not 
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engaged in a learned occupation, is 
nevertheless to be taken seriously — 
it behooves the cultivated musician 
not versed in that ‘pattern of activ- 
ity’ (to use Mr. Kolodin’s phrase) to 
take note of what is going on on the 
musical horizon. 

After all, turn about is fair play; 
and Benny Goodman finds time in the 
turmoil of his activities in the field of 
swing to enter the more reposeful 
realm of classical music in association 
with such figures as Szigetti, the 
Budapest Quartet and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, thus show- 
ing an admirable sense of perspective. 

Benny Goodman’s story is that of 
the typical American boy, risen from 
humble backgroundand surroundings, 
who by dogged and earnest effort, 
making the most of his talents, has 
emerged as an outstanding performer 
and director of popular dance music. 
The Kingdom of Swing is autobio- 
graphical in its material, and while 
Mr. Kolodin writes two acknowledged 
interpolated chapters — ‘That Tod- 
dling Town’ and ‘Swing Is Here’ — 
he has managed skilfully to keep it so 
in spirit. Goodman’s sincerity and be- 
lief in his own contribution to music 
are unquestioned. He says: ‘What I 
admire most in a musician, of course, 
is really good ideas — the ability to say 
something with his playing.’ This is 
perhaps as good a clue as is possible 
to the point of view which must be 
taken in judging jazz music as dis- 
tinguished from what Goodman calls 
‘concert music’. In the latter it is the 
composer who ‘says something’, in 
jazz it is the performer. He is all for 
‘musicianship’, and expresses pardon- 
able pride in his association with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and serious- 
minded musicians in performances at 
Carnegie Hall and elsewhere. He is 
moved to admiration at the perform- 
ance of Sol Goodman, the tympanum 
player of the Philharmonic, who, at a 
pinch, ‘picked up’ the cymbal part in 
“Bach Goes to Town’, when Buddy 
Schutz, the drummer of his band, 
had unexpectedly defaulted, and he 
‘played it right along with his own 
part at sight, jumping from one to the 
other as he got the chance’. No 
doubt Sol Goodman thought he 


was just doing an ordinary stint; 





’ 


but Benny’s admiration was gen 
and generous. 
After all is said, it remains trye 
Benny Goodman’s prowess with 
own swing band, with Ziggy 
the trumpet player, Jerry J 
‘the hot tenor man’, Gene 
drummer, Fats Waller and other, 
doing their stuff in the best 
way, furnishes an admirable exgy 
of high-minded, ambitious and 
cessful undertakings toward 
tion, according to the es 
standards of the world of jazz, 




































Mr. Sargeant’s work is an 
at an analytical discussion of j 
terms of abstract musical art » 
tinguished from concrete 
ties. The author is musically 
and is at pains to establish a 
atmosphere in his exposition of 
special and various aspects and 
festations of jazz. He touches on 
copation, ragtime, blues, hot, sm 
swing, etc., in terms of scale, 
and rhythm, and has numerous 
cal illustrations to drive home| 
points. One humble reader, at 
remains entirely unconvinced @ 
the essential differences in 
structure between these various 
of dance music, all of which appers 
him to stem from the same 
sources from which the dance 
appropriated by the composersd 
classics started. The developmet 
jazz in the last thirty years hasm 
it seems to this same reader, 
along lines of new developmet 
far as creative musical art is 
cerned, but in the direction ofa 
to more primitive conditions whe 
primary emphasis was on 
with the performer free to usehi 
tirely untutored and improvisél 
powers of emotional expression# 
chose, unrestrained and not i 
by considerations of harmoj 
counterpoint, but chained onl 
always to the basic, underlying, 
lar, rhythmic beat. 

While other readers with a di 
background and viewpoint maj 
cept Mr. Sargeant’s arguments 
conclusions, it is also possible 
case calls for the Scottish 
‘not proven’. LEWIS M. 











Peter Fuley 


The Chekhov Theatre is among the new groups that Broadway waits to 
welcome. Their first production will be a new version of Dostoievsky’s The 


Possessed in designs by Dobujinsky, whose work reflects in the theatre the 
fine tradition of Russian art which Dostoievsky represents. 
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tions by Maiden Form!’’ 


She knows that Maiden Form's 
specialized designing solves every 
figure-problem. Theatrically, the one 
important figure - requisite is perfect 


FOUNDATIONS by MAIDEN FORM 
Help to Keep them that Way! 


Miss Mae Brown, Wardrobe Mistress 
of George White's latest “Scandals,” 
gives her girls this excellent advice: 
“For clean-cut contours and depend- 
able control, always choose founda- 





grooming —and every girl can count 


on Maiden Form for that. # 

Learn from these beauty - wise ladies 
—and make foundations by Maiden 
Form your choice, too. In *”Once- 
Overs” (one-piece foundations) or 
girdles and brassieres by Maiden Form 
—you'll find lovely styles designed 
especially for your figure needs. 


Maiden Form's *’’ Once - Overs” 
(illustrated here with a *”’Varia-  /' , C 
tion” brassiere top, fora marked | z P 
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a Tess 


See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now tn 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 


Johnson’s rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject. First production of The 
Playwrights’ Company. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 15) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 
Tallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
linge. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY (Apr. 17) by 
S. N. Behrman. Producers: Katharine 
Cornell and The Playwrights’ Company. 
Settings Dy Jo Mielziner. With Miss 
Cornell and Francis Lederer. 


/ 
ly ay te een j ‘ 
Soe eee eee \) SY iV THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 19) 
QO (/ 


arau Ady 
LEADING <P 


S ° \ 
STORES ] 
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A Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown's musical 
comedy. Judy Canova, Buddy Ebsen and 
a brisk score overcome a sleazy book. 
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American Landscape 
Busman's Honeymoon 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
(Brian Hooker version) Prins 


Dark Victory 

The Gentle People 
Kiss the Boys Good-Bye 
Missouri Legend 

Of Mice and Men 
The Primrose Path 
Shadow and Substance 
The Two Orphans 
What a Life 


Whiteoaks . 
Wine of Choice 
¢ 
h 

(Most of the above now avait 
able for use. Write for / 
information.) : 
‘i 
a . 
B 
COMPLETE REVISED CATALOGIE » 
FREE UPON REQUEST - 
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BRASSIERES 


GSimOres-"“Ouct-Ove as 





» 





For smart “pointed roundness’ 
of bosom, select *”’Chansonette” v 
brassieres by Maiden Form — 
$1.00 to $2.00. Send for free 
Style booklet TA: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Co., Inc., New York. 





COPTRIGRS 1098 BANGER FORE RADE ERE CO LC *Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Maiden Form tor Every Type of Figure!” 











THE AMERICAN WAY (July 24) Kauf- 
man and Hart’s spectacular saga of Ameri- 


| can life. With Fredric March and Florence 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, IN 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 


Li 


Eldridge. Resumed after a_ six-weeks 
vacation. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (Aug. 
28) Willie Howard puts mediocre material 
to good use and, with the help of Ben 
Blue, Ella Logan, Ann Miller and others, 
makes this revue a gay evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

| (Continued on next page) 
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Paper Mill Playhouse 
Theatre School 


Opening November 15, 1939 


A school operating in connection with one of the 
most modern and perfectly equipped theatres in 
America. 





Applications now being received 





i may be betnt A by AA, , 9 the 
office ofthe REGISTRAR. 
FRANK CARRINGTON 
Supervising Director 
Brookside Drive Millourn, N. J. 
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INSLOW-FITZ-SIMONS 


‘Great Dance— Great Theatre”’ 


“Americans . . . developing a native movement idiom 


» express ideas simply and clearly. . . . First-rate stage 
atation . . . top-notch entertainment. — Pitts San- 
orn, World-Telegram 


"Constant consideration for the theatrical .. . they 
ate their ideas with economy and conciseness. 


ing Kolodin, N. Y. Sun 


"... dramatic build. . . 
ake the heart miss a beat. 


sure sense of comedy .. 
Vernon Rice, N. Y. Post 


lanagement: Willmore and Powers, 2 West 45th 
Direction: Isadora Bennett, Empire Theatre 
New York City 
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ENCORE! 


Season after season the Bel- 
! mont Plaza’s outstanding room 
values induce guests to return. 


Here, in the heart of the smart 
East Side, at an excellent ad- 
dress, de luxe room accommo- 
K dations may be had with full 
| hotel service for as little as 
$60 monthly, $15 weekly. 


All our rooms are attractively 
appointed with radio and both 
tub and shower. Private Sun 

! Deck in season. Popular priced 
coffee shop. 


Before selecting your Fall and 
Winter residence be sure to in- 
spect our facilities. No lease 
required. 


f HOTEL 


| BELMONT PLAZA 


| Lexington Avenue at 49th Street 
New York City 
John H. Stember, Manager 
| National Hotel Management Co., Inc 
Ralph Hitz, President 





When writing to advertisers please meni: 


| See for Yourself, continued 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Sept. 4) topflight 
Cole Porter musical. Victor Moore hila- 
riously embroiled in 


pre-war foreign 
affairs. With Sophie Tucker and William 
Gaxton. Resumed after a summer va- 
cation. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 


Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing revue 
directed by Charles Friedman, with music 


by Harold J. Rome. New sketches. 


(Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


CLOSED 


| FROM VIENNA (June 20-Aug. 26) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
SATURDAY NIGHT, a comedy drama by 


Vicki Baum and Benjamin Glazer, with | 


settings by Robert Edmond Jones, and 
Wesley Addy in the cast. Producer: Lewis 
Gensler. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, adapted by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur from 
a play by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete. Cast in- 
cludes Helen Hayes. Settings by Boris 
Aronson. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK?, by Sidney 


Howard. First production of The Play- | 


wrights’ Company, with Wilfrid Lawson, 
Peggy Conklin, Sara Allgood. Incidental 
music by Kurt Weill, scenery by Robert 
Edmond Jones. 


~ 


A MIDSUMMER 


“newer than swing” version on which 
Benny Goodman is collaborating with 
Mendelssohn’s score. Maxine Sullivan, 
with white and negro cast. Producers: 


Erik Charell and Jean Rodney. 


<= 


SKYLARK, by Samson Raphaelson. The 
busy business man, with Gertrude Law- 
rence as the neglected wife. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. Producer: John Golden. 


TOO MANY GIRLS, a musical with book 
by George Marion, Jr., and songs by 
Rodgers and Hart. Settings by Jo Miel 
ziner. Dances by Robert Alton. Producer: 
George Abbott. 


JOHN HENRY, adapted from the Roark 
Bradford short stories by the author, with 
score by Jacques Wolfe. Paul Robeson 
and a large negro cast. Directed by An- 
thony Brown. Producer: Sam Byrd. 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, William 
Saroyan’s new play presented by the 
Theatre Guild in association with Eddie 
Dowling. 


MORNINGS AT SEVEN, comedy by Paul 
Osborn. Staged by Joshua Logan with 
scenery by Jo Mielziner. Producer: 
Dwight Deere Wiman. 


m IHLAIRI 


i 
NIGHT’S DREAM. a| 








hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
1939-1940 regular session 
september 25 —may 23 
classes for professionals 
teachers, laymen and children 


hanya holm dance company 
available for concerts 


* 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


Dhe School of RADIO 
ol. TECHNIQUE 


A America’s foremost institu- 
tion of professional radio 
training for singers, actors, 
Speakers, and announcers. 
_ This school, nowin its fifth 
year, points with great pride to the 
high percentage of its students en- 
gaged in commercial radio work. 
Enroll now for Fall Term 


Western Electric and R.C.A. Equipment — 
Recordings — Auditions. Catalog T 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director 
R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York Cir. 7-0193 


YOUR CAREER ON 
STAGE OR SCREEN 


* 
Prepare for 
it as 
WAYNE MORRIS 
did at the 




































4 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Do you want to be an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama? Our School of 
the Theatre, backed by 21 years’ producing experience 
of America’s foremost community playhouse, offers 
you a two-year course of practical training for your 
career in the dramatic arts. We constantly produce 
on three stages. Openings attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Wayne Morris and many 
other big names of stage and screen acknowledge their 
start toward success to Playhouse training. More than 
40% of our graduates are profitably employed in 
theatrical activities. If you wish to prepare sincerely 
for a career in the theatre or pictures, write for pic- 
torial catalog, with 60 photographs and full details. 
Write General Manager for your copy 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Supervising Director General Manager 


Schoolnf the Theat 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
33 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 
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FOR LITTLE 

THEATRES 

and BIG ai 

Too! 

Every fabric and costume 
accessory you need, at 
the lowest possible price. 
Prompt shipments and 
unusual insight into the- 
atrical problems have 
won us countless patrons 
from communities, the- 


atre groups, stage and 
screen shows. 








Send for prices and sam- 
ples. Get FREE Booklet 
“What Fabrics Can Do 
for Your Show.” 


DAZIAN'S ... 











GENNETT 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects ever 


reproduced electrically re- 
corded on Gennett Records. Used 
by professionals and amateurs for 
all theatrical needs. Every num- 
ber always in stock. 


Send for Free Catalog “GTA” 


We also have the largest li- 
brary of VICTOR, COLUM- 
BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
IMPORTED RECORD- 
INGS in the city. 

Send for Free Catalog “RTA” 





Charge Accounts Invited. Free 
delivery to any part of the world. 


SMSTRUMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK STORES: 

111 E. 14th Street, Near Union Square 
1166 6th Ave., Near 45th Street 
BROOKLYN STORE: 

25 Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre 


Open Evenings 











142 W. 44th St., New York 





COSTUMES 


> Special Rental rates in effect 
for the school season. Individ- 
ual costumes of any description 
or any production in stock for 


immediate shipment. Stock on 
hand 100,000 costumes. Prompt 
attention to all inquiries. Write 
for information. 


Eaves Costume Co.. Inc. 


151 W. 46 Street, New York 
Eaves Building 


Pay Pa lla yay 
CAPITOL 
Stage Lighting Co. 


COMPLETE 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALOG 








|527 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 


Fabries | 


| for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


@ Reps Every fabric need for SUM 
@ Velours MER THEATRES supplied by 
@ Damasks MAHARAM. Same service 
@ Complete and quality rendered to lead 
Costumes ing Broadway Productions 
* ingle . 
loth Free Samples sent to rec- 
@ Metal ognized groups or schools 
Fabrics Address Dept. ‘'T 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 











Little Theatres 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can put 
you in contact with the technicians and 
manufacturers who are developing 
new forms of theatre equipment, con- 
struction and service, who will give 
you the latest news concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architec- 
ture, sound equipment, acoustics, seat- 
ng, etc. Write to 
Tributary Theatre Department 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 











When it's 10 o’ 


on Broadway 


..» what time i; 
in the studio? 


That was the question that play 
the first chain broadcasters. Wi 
seconds to switch program fr 
remote point to the studio they 
manded watches that agreed 
each other to the second. Lon 
watches solved the problem 

















they solved it for scientists, 
timers and aviators—and the} 
casters breathed easier. 

Made to a single high sta 
for 73 years, Longines has 7 
World's Fair Grand Prizes 
Gold Medals; and more Obse 
Accuracy awards than any] 
watch. Accuracy and relia 
complement smart styling 
1940 Longines Watches no 
played by Longines-Wittna 
eler agencies. See them, or wi 


illustrated folder. 





Longines- Wittnauer Watch 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, NJ 


ana, 2 a_i. 





B: Official Yellow 
17 Jewels 


C: Coronation 14 
Diamond Set 









@ 





THE WORLDS MOST HONORED 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Technique of Acting 
Scenes (Professional Actors) 
Stage Make-Up 
Eurythmy 


Special Evening Session 


Coaching for Parts 
For further information: 
Frances Deitz, Managing Director, 29 West 56th Street, New York 
Tel.: Columbus 5-5834-5 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


The Moscow Art Theatre method of acting 
adapted to the needs of the American stage 


Courses Offered in Day Session: 


Stage and Costume Design 


Voice 
Diction 
Dance 
Fencing 


Saturday Group for Juniors 








ie ACTING 
Act by 
Where the untalented are rejected 


REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 


5873 Franklin Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


A Broadway success produced every 
week. Beginners considered for small 
parts. 
Season opens November 15 
Booklet on request 











PEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


ACTING * DIRECTING « 
TEACHING « STAGECRAFT + 
SPEECH *« RADIO TECHNIQUE 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and BROADWAY THEATRE 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


Write for Catalog T 
25th Year Begins in October 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 



























BULGAKOV 
STUDIO OF THEATRE ART 


Thorough Training for the Stage. 
Courses in Acting, Directing, Teaching. 
DIRECTORS 

LEO BULGAKOV —Formerly of 
nislavski's Moscow Art Theatre | 
Company. Producer-Director of “The 
Sea Gull," “At the Bottom,” “One 
Sunday Afternoon,” “Prologue to 
Glory,” and others. | 
BARBARA BULGAKOV — of 
Moscow Art Theatre and Broadway 
productions. | 
Registration Daily —10 A.M.-3 PLM. 


135 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 















SUCCESS. STORY 






DO YOU WANT A CAREER 
ON STAGE AND SCREEN? 


A year ago, Preston Meservey played the lead in Idiot's Deli 


on our Main Stage. Critics cheered him. Talent scouts, who regu 


larly attend our shows, saw his work. Offers came from studios 
He signed with Paramount changed his name to Robert Pres 
ton. After several “B” pictures, he earned a featured role in Cecil 
DeMille’s Union Pacific. Now he is one of the three brothers in 


Beau Geste. Obviously every student in our School of the Theatre 
cannot win such meteoric success... but the fact is 4 


profitably employed as actors, directors, play 


our graduates are 
wrights, technicians or teachers of the drama. If you wish sincerely 


to prepare for such a career, write today for pictorial catalog, with 


60 | hotographs and full details 


Write General Manager for your copy 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Supervising Director General Manager 


ool the Theat 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE | 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE, PASADENA, CALIF. 


Dhe School of RADIO. 
ola TECHNIQUE 


America’s foremost institu- 
tion of professional radio 
training for singers, actors, 
Speakers, and announcers. 
_ This school, now in its fifth 
year, points with great pride to the 
high percentage of its students en- 
gaged in commercial radio work. 


Western Electric and R.C.A. Equipment — 
Recordings — Auditions. Catalog T 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director 
R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York Cir. 7-0193 
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Rare Old 


Violins 


WAIT and Bows 


Acquired from the most reliable 
sources throughout the world, each 
instrument in our important collec- 
tion is accompanied by a Certificate. 
Listed are a few of the instruments in 
our possession unusually low priced 
for immediate disposal. 

Paulo-Giovani Grancino, Milano 1723 $2000 
Gamilus Camilli, Mantua 1740 1500 
Ferdinand Gagliano, Naples 1762 900 
Nicolas Lupot, Orleans 1791 600 
Ferdinando Alberi, Milano 1751 900 
Benjamin Banks, Salisbury 1733 700 
David T. Techler, Salzburg 1690 900 
Sanctus Seraphine 1250 
Bartolomeo Obici, Verona 1730 1200 
Johanes Petrus Mantegatia, Milano 600 
Lorenzo Carcassi 800 


and a host of others 
a 
EXPERT REPAIRS 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
111 East 14th Street, New York 


Near Union Square Open Evenings 








Avie 


STAGE 


xen Theatre 


(45th year) 


Combination Courses: 


SCREEN RADIO 


TELEVISION 
Elective 
DRAMA DANCE OPERA 


Stock Theatre, Screen and Radio appearances and 
exploitation. Faculty of 40, including Mr. and Mrs 
Alviene, Addison Pitt, James Kirkwood and 
Frederick Kaufman. 


Catalog — apply Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


on your 


FOR LITTLE 
THEATRES 





“Ta 


Production Service 


Coordinates and assembles 
all elements of Production 


JEFFREY LYNN 

in “Four Daughters” 
says: “I entered the Theodora 
Irvine Studio for the Theatre — 
and that was the smartest move | 
ever made toward a theatrical 


career.”” 





Scenery Draperies 
REGISTRATION OPEN Costumes Sound 
Lights Personnel 





24th Annual Fall Session 
thorough, professional training 


STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 


Weekly productions in model theatre, seen 
by Theatrical Agents and Talent Scouts. 


Free auditions. Career consultations 


CHILDREN’S PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


Construction Materials 

We have serviced 
The Mercury Theatre 
Martha Graham 
The Ballet Caravan 

Summer Theatres, 1939 | 





and BIG an 
Too! 


Every fabric and costume 





| 


THE IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Please write f or folder 











accessory you need, at 





15 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








the lowest possible price. 
Prompt shipments and 
unusual insight into the- 
atrical problems have 
won us countless patrons 
from communities, the- 
atre groups, stage and 
screen shows. 














Send for prices and sam- 
ples. Get FREE Booklet 
“What Fabrics Can Do 
for Your Show.”’ 


DAZIAN'S x. 















142 W. 44th St., New York 














CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
RIDGEFIELD, ceieietiecyt 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


One of the founders and former Director Second Moscow Avt Theatre 


Announces as its first productions on Broadway in the Fall 
of 1939, a new play based on Dostoievsky's novels, and 
@ new version of Charles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers."’ 


Qualifying students will be given an opportunity of joining the 
permanent acting company on completion of training period. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 
THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: BRyant 9-0546 




















RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


()' IR professional and practical training has 
gained us 49 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing * Acting * Directing - 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
ef DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 










SCHOOL OF 
THE DRAMA 
CHICAGO 


GOODMAN 


INSTITUTE 








ART OF 


MEMORIAL THEATHE 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD e MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 


ACTING - PRODUCTION - DESIGN 


ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F. A. DEGREE 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


For information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Geodmen Memorial Theatre, Chiceg 


























Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
THEATRE || 


RICE and SCHOOL || 
ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August 28th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Broadway Company giving seven perform 
ances a week. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
a. Stage (Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, Di 
recting, Acting) 
b. Screen (Sound and Action, Screen tests) 
c. Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting. An 
nouncing) 
d. The Bandbox (An intimate Student Theatre) 


Address MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 








IN HOLLYWOOD 


very au l De le opm 


ay loeinhardlt Ht 


WORKSHOP 


f Talent for Stage, Screen and Rads 
HE Max Reinhardt Workshop is equipped, in persone 
and facilities, to provide the best possible traiming 
those who seek Stayge, Screen and Radwo careers 


| 1 eyrett 
Here, under the guidance of world-famed artists and expe 


technicians, students /earn to act by acting 
Major Hollywood studios regard the Workshop so highl¥ 
that they are sending talent here for training and development 





Enrollment now open. For cata 
log, write Registrar, Room 506 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





When writing (o advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


Jean Rosenthal, 1430 Broadway, N. Y.C , 








